“I’m A telephone installer and I like to be 
busy. A good many people are calling up 
these days and saying they would like to 
have a telephone put in. 

“Often they will make an appointment 
and it’s my job to be there on the dot. The 
company is a stickler for that. More than 
97% of the appointments made with sub- 
scribers are now met at the exact time 
requested. We’re trying to do even better 
than that. 

“Seems to me it’s something worth 


while — putting in a telephone. People 
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always seem happier when I tell them they 
are connected and everything is O.K. 
Especially if they have been without the 
telephone for a little while. Most every- 
body says the same thing—We missed it.’ 

“Well, I hope it keeps up. It means a 
lot to have a telephone in the house and 
it means a lot to us fellows who work for 


the telephone company.” 





The Bell System employs a total of 270,000 men 
and women. They are your friends and neigh- 
bors. Good business for the telephone company 
is a sign of prosperity in the country. 
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THE DREAMING WOODS 
“As when upon a tranced summer night, 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars 


Dream, and so dream all night without a stir.” 


—Keats. 





--AND ALL ROADS LEAD TO OUTDOOR AMERICA. 
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SHALL AMERICA PROMOTE TRAVEL? 


By 


HENRY S. CURTIS 


gress proposes a Federal Department of Tourists in 

the Bureau of Commercial Affairs. The proposal 
is long delayed. Most foreign countries have had such 
departments for a decade or more. According to consular 
reports, American tourists spent $839,000,000 abroad in 
1929. They undoubtedly spent a larger sum in California, 
Florida, and Maine; but, as I see it, we are much more 
concerned, as a people, with the educational and social 
results of this travel than we 
are with its financial re- 
turns. If our tourists had 
not gone to California, they 
would have spent their 
money elsewhere, but with- 
out this travel they would 
net have acquired the 
knowledge of the country 
or the feeling for it which 
came out of their wander- 
ings. 

Travel means learning 
through observation, which 
is the original form of all 
learning. Our police dog 
is very keen about going 
with us in the car. He is 
just as attentive to what he 
sees as any of us. He 
notices every dog and cow 
and horse along the way, 
and many other things. He 
remembers what he sees, be- 
cause he knows the way the 
next time. With my broth- 
er, I once drove one of our 
farm horses through south- 
ern Michigan, visiting sev- 
eral of our relatives. Ten years later I drove the same 
horse over the same route. There were many crossroads 
and corners to be rounded, but he made every turn cor- 
rectly and turned in at the right houses without any as- 
sistance. In some way he had remembered the road for 
that ten years. 

Observation is much older than speech and thousands 
of times older than the printed page. It is the one univer- 
sal method of learning. In this era with universal travel 
and the radio, we might get along pretty well without 
reading, but if our realm of observation is to be extended, 
we need to learn to observe as much as to learn to read. 


A BILL recently introduced into both houses of Con- 
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The social and educational advantages of travel, as 
pictured by Mr. Curtis in this article, are greatly en- 
hanced in America by the fact that nearly every com- 
munity has easy access to public areas managed for 
the use and enlightenment of the people. 


The i63,000,000 acres of National Forests, scat- 
tered throughout thirty-three states, are veritable lab- 
oratories of learning where one may observe the 
wonders of the plant kingdom, where the design and 
application of natural resource conservation may be 
witnessed at first hand. National Parks and Monu- 
ments, ninety-two in number, are universities of natural 
phenomena, far-flung galleries of nature's scenic 
masterpieces. State, county and municipal forests and 
parks, dotting the map everywhere, are miniatures of 
these great national properties. 
reservations, special grazing areas for livestock, areas 
for fish culture, and many others, all designed to pro- 
tect and restore the country’s natural resources. To 
know her land and water resources is to know America. 


This means essentially that we shall see with our intel- 
ligence and analyze the things that are worth remembering. 
Some will always see more in their back yards than others 
will in a voyage around the world. 

No two persons get the same impression from the same 
scene. We well remember the case of the three blind men 
and the elephant. One feels of his trunk and says the 
elephant is like a rope, a second feels of his leg and says 
the elephant is like a tree, and the third puts his hand 
against his side and says the 
elephant is like a wall. We 
see with our past experience 
and knowledge. What an 
engineer and an_ architect 
will observe in any street 
will be very different. 

That is one of the difficul- 
ties with a written descrip- 
tion. No one else ever sees 
exactly what is of most in- 
terest to us. But this is 
only a small part of the 
trouble. Written words and 
expressions are apt to be 
stumbling blocks to children 
and those of little education. 
It takes years of study and 
practice before they convey 
their ideas easily. Yet the 
same person who finds 
geography and history such 
a bore, may be much in- 


There are wildlife 


terested in observing the 
same things. If he can also 
see the places he reads 


about, he gets a more vivid 
impression and remembers 
better. The two impres- 
sions reinforce each other. But it is not on the basis of 
learning alone that a certain amount of travel and ob- 
servation should be required all through the grades. The 
world is not so very different in different parts. The same 
natural laws run through all; but we cease to observe the 
things around us. They become commonplace. Travel 
helps us to slough off this lethargy and to see once more. 
In the presence of a volcano, Niagara, a mountain top, 
or a storm at sea, we feel a sense of sublimity and awe. 
These emotions stir the depths of our natures. We do not 
get the same effects from reading about them. Then there 
is the comradeship of the open road, a quite different 
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experience ofttimes from our daily contacts. Travel means 
also experience. It means learning to find one’s way about 
and what to do. To the child who has aljways been at 
home and looked after, the mere going about a strange 
city, getting a meal in a strange place, and sleeping some- 
where other than in his own bed is a new and significant 
experience. Trips showing children the country and va- 
rious trades and professions serve also an important func- 
tion in the choice of a profession and a residence. 

The significance of travel has always been recognized 
abroad and a year of travel has been generally accepted 
as necessary to the completion of an education. If you 
attend a university, you very likely spend your vacations 
or a final year in that way. If you do not go to a univer- 
sity and can afford it, you take a year of travel instead of 
a university education. Both the Rockefeller and the 
Commonwealth Foundations insist that those from foreign 
lands holding their fellowships shall spend their vacations 
in travel over America. 

One purpose of school trips should be to show the 
children what the United States is doing; its great public 
works, roads, airways, improved rivers, lighthouses, post- 
offices, revenue stations, national parks and forests, hos- 
pitals, experiment stations, and something of the working 
of the government machine as it is to be seen in Wash- 
ington. Travel may make us acquainted with all parts 
of the country and so become citizens not of Podunk or 
Jones’ Corners, but of the United States. It is diffi- 
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cult to love America if we do not know America. 

We need some other basis for patriotism than waving 
flags and a call to arms. Anything that will make us 
proud of our history, our resources, our achievements will 
help. Patriotism means devotion to the public good— 
putting the good of all above personal or party ad- 
vantage. It has very little relationship to a willingness 
to fight or to waving the flags. Too often war patriotism 
has meant to the veterans the devotion of the public to 
their good. 

What does it mean to be a traitor in time of peace? It 
means to take a government job and loaf on it. It means 
to put into a position of trust a man who is not fitted for 
the place. It means to put politics above the public wel- 
fare. Those who do so are the real Benedict Arnolds of 
the present. 

Throughout the world the tendency is toward the exten- 
sion of government functions, too often with corruption 
and inefficiency. The trouble is that the individual does 
not feel his membership in or responsibility to the coun- 
try as a whole. He is a better Republican or Democrat 
than he is an American. This is the most serious situa- 
tion facing America today. The disastrous part which 
politics and corruption and inefficiency play in the state 
is not merely that they are only different forms of treason, 
but that they make it difficult for one to feel himself a 
loyal part of a government so conducted. They tend to 
make us all disloyal. The basis of all loyalty is a sense 





IT IS AMERICA’S JOB, THE AUTHOR BELIEVES, TO ACQUAINT ITS CITIZENS, PARTICULARLY ITS SCHOOL CHILDREN, WITH AMERICA. THIS 
MIGHT BE DONE ON AN EFFECTIVE SCALE, HE DECLARES, UNDER AN OFFICE OF EDUCATION OR A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF TOURISTS. 
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A CLEARER CONCEPTION OF THE PURPOSES OF THE COUNTRY’S VAST PUBLIC PROPERTIES--NATIONAL FORESTS, NATIONAL 
PARKS AND MOUNUMENTS AND WILDLIFE RESERVATIONS--WOULD BE ONE RESULT OF PROMOTING TRAVEL IN AMERICA. 


of possession. We are not loyal to a country until we can 
say “my country” or until we have come to feel that we 
are citizens of it. Travel has an important mission in cre- 
ating this mental attitude. Russia has special guides to 
show visitors the successful phases of her great experiment. 
Big business often does the same. We have guides in some 
of our National Parks, but we have never attempted to 
show America as a whole either to our own people or to 
our visitors from abroad. In this way we are throwing 
away an opportunity to create a new profession, vitalize 
our educational processes, and create loyalty along with 
a large financial return. 

If we are to organize travel on an intelligent scale, our 
first problem is to know where to go. We need directories 
of the city, county, state, and nation. The first trips taken 
by the children in general should be views afoot, in the 
locality. The next step should be a state directory, which 
should include its capital city, its chief industries, and 
points of scenic and historical interest. The state might 
well either appropriate for or actually conduct these trips. 

Every county and state has certain places worth seeing. 
It has its special places of recreation, its historical spots, 
and its pleasant drives, walks, swimming holes and canoe 
trips. The listing of these is the cheapest way that rec- 
reation can be provided to any population. The tourist 


trade in every county and state would more than pay the 
expenses of such a directory, but its main value would be 
to its children and regular residents in helping them to 
know and enjoy the home county and state. 

A study of the activities of the children of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, during the summer of 1934, showed that 2,238, 
or forty-seven and five-tenths per cent went on trips aver- 
aging 550 miles. This record is below normal on ac- 
count of the depression. The children were interested in 
seeing the sights, but very often they saw little, because 
they did not know what to look for. We have left the 
making of our road maps to the resorts and gas companies. 

The getting out of a satisfactory guide is a matter in 
which every county, state, and the nation is concerned. If 
we could offer to every citizen a list of a hundred to two 
hundred most significant sights and achievements of 
America, there is reason for thinking that during a lifetime 
a large percentage of our people would see a great pro- 
portion of the places listed. Such a list appeals to the 
collector’s instinct. 

The school journey in Germany has been on the pro- 
gram of many cities for more than thirty years. Since 
1931, it has been required by law. The trips are in- 
tended to illustrate the work of the year in history, geog- 
raphy and the industries. The teachers go with the chil- 
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dren. They usually stay at the hotels at night. They have 
half fare on the trains. 

An exceedingly interesting phase of this movement is the 
exchange of pupils between different cities and even coun- 
tries. Alexander and Parker, in the New Education in the 
German Republic, speak of seeing a group come into one 
of the class rooms of Hamburg with knapsacks on their 
backs. The principal explained, “The class that belongs in 
this room is away 
on a journey, and 
this class from Co- 
logne is taking its 
place. They are vis- 
iting the port, the 
museums and other 
points of interest. 
They are being en- 
tertained in the 
homes of the absent 
children.” In the 
high schools an ex- 
change is sometimes 
arranged with 
classes in England 
or France, so that 
each class may have 
an opportunity to 
practice speaking 
and hearing the 
language of the 
other country. 

Some of our cities 
are beginning to 
take the children on 
trips. The Chicago 
schools issue a spe- 
cial guide book to Chicago and 
conduct the children on thirty- 
four directed tours around the 
city. They are now training 
from among the unemployed a 
corps to act as guides to any 
party who wishes to see the city 
and are giving an institute course 
to the teachers in order that they 
may be intelligent guides to 
their children. 

Most cities are doing some- 
thing, but outside an occasional 
trip to the state capital, which 
usually does not require a night 
away from home, and a still 
more rare trip to Washington, 
which usually does, most of 
these trips are either within the 
city or its immediate environs. 
But if we are to show America 
to the children, the trips must often require an absence 
from home of two weeks or more. 

The school journey in Germany is a walking trip, but 
America is nearly twenty times as large, our roads are 
without pedestrian trails and there are too many autos for 
walking to be either pleasant or safe. If we are to show 
America to our school children, the only feasible way 
seems to be by classes with a teacher and a bus. Many 
of our school systems own their own buses, and many 
others are planning to purchase them. If they should take 
up educational travel in earnest, they could probably pur- 
chase gas and oil at wholesale without the tax. This would 
reduce the cost of gas to six or seven cents a gallon. 


re one with me! 


Are one with me! 





TRAIL HUNGER 


You who have walked in mist and rain, 
have known a trail’s exquisite pain, 
Been purged with wood smoke, stingingly, 


Where scarlet and silver sweep the night 
And spruces are etched against the light 

of camp-fires, pungent .. . satisfying 

to an out-door heart with hunger crying 
For stars above the weary head 

and balsam branches for a bed, 
Wild things are calling with strong desire 

for a lean-to of spruce, and an open fire. 
You who have bended shoulders to pack 

and tramped through muck to a 

run-down shack, 

And heard night pass through a lonely tree, 


—Berniece L. B. Graham 





As a public conveyance, the bus is not a very satisfac- 
tory way of travel. The seats are not very comfortable. 
Very few are air conditioned. There is little freedom of 
motion. You are either alone or seated with a stranger. 
The observation is not good, and the bus does not stop 
for you to see the points of interést. It charges too much 
for what it has to offer. 

In a directed tour of a class by bus, however, most of 
the shortcomings of 
present bus travel 
disappear. As all 
the children will 
know each other, 
they may have a 
very social and en- 
joyable time. As it 
will have a guide 
and can stop at all 
places of interest, it 
may be sight-seeing 
at its best, and it 
may be the cheapest 
mode of transporta- 
tion. One of the lead- 
ing motor manufac- 
turers states that a 
bus can transport 
school children 
about the country 
at a little less than 
a third of a cent a 
pupil mile, if it is 
kept full and busy 
at the regular prices 
of gas and oil. If the 
government should 
undertake the work, it should 
cost not more than five cents a 
gallon for gas, or if the buses 
were powered with diesel en- 
gines, not more than a tenth of 
a cent a pupil mile for trans- 
portation. We have been talking 
a great deal during the last year 
of Federal support for educa- 
tion. Here is a field that legiti- 
mately belongs to the govern- 
ment. Uncle Sam is interested 
that his young people should 
grow up loyal, intelligent cit- 
izens. We want America to be 
a united country. There are two 
main ways in which the govern- 
ment might help. It might remit 
the taxes on gas and oil to be 
used for school journeys the 
same as it does to highway de- 
partments. It might furnish the gas and oil free, but this 
would probably mean that it would need to take over 
the gas and oil business with the various stations and 
public buses. We have given away or had stolen most 
of our public wealth. The oil business is full of freeboot- 
ers, and our national resources in this field are being 
wasted at a frightful rate. Petroleum is becoming the life 
blood of many if not most of our great industries, in- 
cluding our navy and motorized army. There is far more 
reason for our taking over the oil industry and public 
service on the highways than there is for our taking over 
the coal mines or the railroads. The highways are al- 


ready public property, and (Continuing on page 661) 
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Law of the Wild 


THE MATTER OF EXISTENCE TO THE WILD CREATURES 
OF FIELD AND FOREST IS A PRECIOUS THING; THEY 
ARE CONSTANTLY PLANNING HOW BEST TO MAKE IT 


LAST AND THEY NEVER TRUST TO LUCK 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


search of strayed stock, my attention was arrested 

by the chiming of a distant pack of hounds. Draw- 
ing rein, I sat there listening, thinking I might be afforded 
sight of the deer that 1 supposed the dogs were running. 
Suddenly, far away, and high over the dark crests of the 
towering pines, a great black shape appeared in the blue 
heavens. It was an old wild gobbler, and he was heading 
my way. I do not know in all nature a more impressive 
sight than that of a full-grown wild turkey flying high and 
at top speed. 

Forty yards from me there was a giant pine that the 
lumbermen of two generations had left standing because of 
a slight crook in its massive stem. About a hundred and 
twenty feet it soared, standing higher than any neighboring 
tree; and its crown was peculiarly dense. Toward this tree 
the wild turkey was flying, after having been 
trailed up and made to take flight 
by the hounds. I saw him 
begin to check his speed 
by maneuvers that 
birdmen might well 
envy. At last he 
banked his wide 
and swarthy 
wings, let 
down his legs, 
and alighted 
in the very mid- 
dle of the aerial 
thicket of little 
limbs, pine cones 
and needles on the 
top of the pine. 

A mile away the hounds 
clamored, then were suddenly 
hushed. I knew that they had come to 
the place where the gobbler had taken wing. Nothing gives 
a good hound the jitters quite so much as to run a hot 
turkey trail and then find it suddenly vanishing. Here is a 
mystery that deepens a hound’s natural melancholy. I do 
not know if he is superstitious, but this one thing of a 
“road-end” trail is enough to make him so. 

The old bird knew that by settling in the lofty tree-top 
he would be safe from all trailers; moreover, he would be 


R es the wide plantation pinelands one day in 









invisible io the peering eyes of men; and at that height 
and in that dense covert he would have good insurance 
against shotguns. Threatened by danger, he had prepared 
for an emergency. If he was forced by enemies to fly again, 
his position afforded him an immense advantage over 
them. But he had circumspectly arranged not to be sur- 
prised again. 

All of us know the superiority of prevention over cure; 
that in this life, if we would be safe, we must provide ave- 
nues of retreat and escape. The creatures of nature do this 
very thing all the time; and I have always marveled at the 
sagacious dexterity of their performances in this respect. 

Once I wrote an article describing how wild things act 
in emergencies, and in it.I told how they behave in sud- 
den crises, when they are desperately cornered. It seems 
to me that it might be interesting to take the matter a little 

farther back toward the source, showing how 
they prepare against just such ex- 
igencies. It is a fascinating 
study, which has many 
lessons of human 
application. 
Now, _ that 
gobbler, aware 
that the little 
skirmish in 
which he had 
been might 
well be but the 
prelude of real 
warfare, had, 
perhaps while in 
full flight, invented 
a plan whereby he 
would be_ protected 
against the grim ordeal of a 
While escaping from one 


old 


final strait. 
dilemma, he prepared to avoid another and more serious 


one. In the top of that pine he could stay all day, saved 


by having exercised the security of a wary choice of a 
hiding place. 

On a good many occasions I have, during the autumn 
and early winter, watched wild turkeys feeding on the sweet 
black acorns under the great live-oaks on my plantation. 
However hungry they might be, there would always be one 
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who abstained. He was the warder of the flock; and about 
that sentinel there would be an erectness of posture, a keen 
wild glamour and grace, a vigilance, the significance of 
which there could be no mistaking. As would be natural 
in such a case, the sentry would always be the first to de- 
tect the approach of peril; and his first thought would be, 
not his own personal safety, but the safety of the family. 
I never knew such a warder to take care of himself before 
he had given due warning to his companions. 

One day a negro living on an abandoned plantation ad- 
joining mine came over to tell me that two old gobblers 
were feeding in his peanut field. This patch I knew well. 
About two acres in extent, and fenced in, it was bounded 
on three sides by deep wildwoods and on the fourth side 
by the river. The exposure was southern; and as the situa- 
tion was very solitary, the field rich in food and in soft 
sunny sand for the birds’ washing, the place was an ideal 
one for a wild turkey retreat. Leaving that field in any 
direction, one of these great winged fugitives would be 
heading for a congenial refuge. 

“Turkeys?” I asked my amia- 
ble dusky informant. “Are 
you sure they aren’t buz- 
zards?” 

“Cap'n,” he pro- 
tested, “buzzards 
can’t gobble.” 

Approaching the 
field cautiously on 
foot through a 
dark sweet jun- 
gle of hollies 
overhung with 
yellow jasmine, | 
saw no turkeys. I 
looked _ reproach- 
fully at Gabriel, my 
guide. 

“Yonder is one,” he 
whispered, pointing to a 
corner of the field near 
which we were lying. 

There was one of the mag- 
nificent birds, the veteran of many 
a thrilling escape, standing alertly beside 
a little sweet myrtle bush. Although a huge old fellow, he 
looked trim and deft; his regal plumage gleamed and glis- 
tened in the sunshine. 
us and had made off. 

Easing myself a little upward, I soon discerned the other 
gobbler dusting himself in a deep sand hole against the 
fence. Sedately he had fluffed out his abundant and gor- 
geous plumage, and now lay on his side drowsing, his big 
feet and legs extended with nonchalant and comical awk- 
wardness. I could even see his normally brilliant and 
wide eyes blink with drowsy unconcern. 

In a few minutes he righted his resplendent bulk, waked 
thoughtfully, arose, shook from his majestic person a 
dense cloud of dust, preened himself, looked about, and 
then walked warily over and took up the watch by the 
little myrtle bush. The other gobbler then relaxed his 
vigil, turned toward the sunny hole that his old comrade 
had abandoned, and was soon deep in his dust bath. This 
interesting double-teaming was evidently one for mutual 
protection. I believe it is not uncommon for two old males 
among wild creatures to consort chiefly for mutual protec- 
tion. This fraternal order, however, is always ruptured 


upon the approach of the mating season, when an instinct 
more mighty than self-preservation makes itself master— 
the instinct for the preservation of the race. 









I wondered if his fellow had heard. 


Long as I have admired the skill with which birds and 
wild animals often emerge triumphant from sudden crises, 
I have a deeper respect for the manner in which they avoid 
jeopardy by prevision. In the natural world there seems 
an utter absence of the thing so common with us—the tak- 
ing of wild risks and chances. Our own foolish theatrical 
and spectacular performances have no counterpart in na- 
ture. The matter of existence is to the creatures of the 
fields and forests a very precious thing; they are constantly 
calculating how best to make it last. I never knew one 
deliberately to hazard his own life. 

The wild whitetail deer is an animal that owes his sur- 
vival to his unfailing watchfulness. One day a negro driver 
on a deer-hunt came out to my plantation road, near which 
I was trimming some young pines, and asked me if I 
wanted to see a pretty sight. Taking me back into a fra- 
grant thicket, he cautioned me to be very quiet. At last 
he told me to get down, and together we crawled over 
pinestraw for sixty yards. Coming to a dwarf cedar tree, 

the negro parted the low thick branches 
and then pointed to an open sunny 
glade far through a pine 
copse. This fairy arena 
was clearly visible from 
where we lay. In ab- 
surdly plain view were 
two ten - point stags. 
They were lying 
back - to - back, yet 
each was lying on 
his left side, so that 
they were faced 
away from each 
other, the head of 
each being on a 
line with the haunch 
of the other. A more 
perfect scheme for 
watching could not be 
devised; and there could 
be no question but that it 
had been designed. 
These splendid bucks were chew- 
ing the cud, drowsing, blinking, 
enjoying their siesta. I do not think 
that deer ever sleep as we do. They rest; but it is not in 
their nature to become diurnally dead to the world. The 
carnivora sleep profoundly; but the herbivora appear only 
to drowse. 

Deer love to lie by water. I think they are refreshed 
merely by the sight and the cool odor of it. But there is 
another reason for their preference, and it can best be ex- 
plained if I tell a little story about Roland, a wild stag of 
great size, great beauty, and extraordinary sagacity, that 
has long roamed the generous wilderness of my homeland 
woods. 

Coming homeward through the woods one twilight, after 
a day spent in estimating some yellow pine timber, I saw 
Roland’s track in a sandy road. It was so very fresh that 
I knew the maker could not have passed more than five 
minutes before me. Taking up the trail, I followed him 
through the gathering dusk, curious to discover whether 
I could catch a sight of those massive craggy antlers, al- 
ready familiar to me. He was walking toward the house; 
and as the twilight deepened, and the mild faces of the 
stars began to gleam above the pines, he drew nearer to my 
pea fields, where I knew the old rascal would spend the 
greater part of the night, foraging mightily. Once [ saw 
his shadowy form, but it appeared and vanished like a 
wraith. 
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At dawn the next day I found his track in the open field, 
and followed it into the forest. I wanted to find just where 
he would spend the day. Past pine hills he went, where 
the broomgrass was deep and inviting; by huckleberry 
patches he passed, where ordinary deer would lie; far into 
the lonely pinelands he went. I did not have much trou- 
ble following him, for the sand was 
wet, and his track was unique. 
Finally I came to a little la- 
goon in the open forest. It 
was a mysterious, black- 
watered affair, cypress- 
rimmed, and haunted by a 
nameless pathos and beauty. 

Gray mosses wept from the 

old cypresses in melancholy 
loveliness. A dense growth 

of sweet bay and gallber- 

ries fringed the pond, 

which was about a_ half- 

acre in area. The track of 
Roland led me straight to 

the bushes on the edge of 

the lagoon. Of all places 

for a wise old buck to lie, 
this kind of place was the 
choicest. But Roland had chosen 
his bed with guarded circumspec- 

tion. His track led to the water, and then entered it. Be- 
fore couching himself for the day, he had waded the deep 
pond. Making a circuit of the waters, I roused him. He 
had been lying exactly opposite from his point of entry. 

Why had he thus selected his secret chamber for the 
day? Deer know that their enemies follow their track, and 
their scent made by tracks. An intervening stretch of 
water breaks the continuity of the trail. And not only had 
Roland put the lagoon between himself and possible ene- 
mies following him, but by examining his bed I found that 
he had lain down with his back to the pond. He had 
protected himself from the rear; and his ever vigilant eyes, 
ears and nose would take care of designful approachers 
from the front. He could rest in peace be- 
cause he had taken care not to expose 
himself to sudden surprise. It is 
true that I got rather close to 
him; but had I been hunting 
him, his manner of escape 
was such that I thought I 
should have had no chance 
of shooting him. 

When we speak of pre- 
paredness, we nearly al- 
ways have in mind the 
matter of being ready for 
a war; we employ the term 
in a national sense. Yet 
the matter of personal pre- 
paredness, to which we 
might also give some heed, 
is, in nature, a constant im- 
perative. Wild creatures never 
trust to luck, for they know, 
either by reasoning, by expe- 
rience, or by that dim infallible 
prescience that we call instinct, that what is termed bad 
luck is very often the result either of bad management or 
else the result of a failure to provide prevention. 

Once I came upon the fresh wreck of an old Ford car. 
The two negroes who had been in it were having a discus- 
sion. Said the driver, gazing ruefully at the shambles 
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that had been his chariot, “Now, ain’t dat de bad luck!” 

Said the passenger, who had had the life scared out of 
him, “Dis ain’t no bad luck. Befo’ we lef home, you done 
tole me yo’ steering-gear was broke. Dis is bad manage- 
ment!” 

Our own life is so delicately articulated that of course 

we are called upon to be far more 
provident in many ways than are 
the humbler orders of creation. 
Yet there is a pretty close 
relation between our various 
cautions and those of the 
wild creatures. We ought to 
be careful about money; 
those animals that know 
that their regular food sup- 
ply will be cut off during 
the winter are great little 
hoarders. Their prognosis of 
trouble ahead keeps them 
out of a bread line. Indeed, 
they seem to have the bitter 
but wise philosophy of Hous- 
man: 

Since, while the sun and moon endure 
Luck’s a chance, but trouble’s sure, 

I'd face it as a wise man should, 
And plan for ill, and not for good. 

One October I gathered a fine lot of walnuts, and had 
two full bushels hulled and drying on the floor of my 
garage. Returning home after an absence of only three 
days, I was dismayed to discover that every walnut had 
disappeared; my winter’s supply was gone. On the shel- 
tered side of the garage is an old clematis vine, very dense 
in the head, which is partly protected from the weather 
by the overjutting roof. A month after the vanishing of the 
walnuts I decided to cut down the vine in order to start a 
new growth. No sooner had I begun work than walnuts 
commenced to rain on me! A family of red squirrels, not 
more than three in number, had, in three days and nights, 
or less time, transported my hoard of nuts to their own 

storehouse in the vine. They were 

not taking any chances on running 

short on rations that winter; and 

the winter, by the way, was 

1918, one of the coldest of 
the last thirty years. 

The amazing power of 
memory that animals have 
enables them to provide 
clearance for themselves 
through remembering that 
they once got in a tight 
jam in a certain way. Rare- 
ly will even a domestic ani- 
mal expose himself to the 
same danger a second time. 
Once while riding the woods 
on a thoroughbred mare, at 

the junction of a lumber-road 

and a dim trail, a strange pa- 
riah dog that nad been lying in 
the bushes sprang out and barked 
at us. Fannie, badly frightened, 

never forgot the incident or the place; for years she was 
shy of that road; and she developed a certain wary, self- 
protective antipathy toward all dogs. In other words, it 
sometimes takes an awful series of drubbings to make us 
learn to be careful. With nature’s children, once is enough; 
the lesson becomes a part of (Continuing on page 660) 
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Photograpn by ‘rom Will 
The landscape beauty of the hinterland country is exquisite. 

This shows a native Indian hut along a placid stretch of the 
Demerara,—one of the intricate network of rivers. 


RITISH GUIANA, the only British colony on the main- 
land of South America, lies in the northeastern por- 
tion of that continent. Of its total area of 89,480 
square miles, approximately equal to that of England. Scot- 
land and Wales, 78,180 square miles are heavily forested. 
These great timber 
belts contain over 
200 known varieties 
of woods, many of 
which are very val- 
uable, and consti- 
tute one form of the 
immense natural re- 
sources of the 
country. 

The British Gui- 
ana forests appeal, 
however, not only 
to the capitalist, but 
to dilettante plea- 
sure-seeker, traveler, 


Rampart-like forests 
reflect their grandeur 
and beauty in the 
waters of the great 
rivers of the interior 
of British Guiana. 


Photograph by Tom Gill 





THE FORESTS OF 
BRITISH GUIANA 


By K. H. CREGAN 


sportsman, artist and nature lover as well. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the hinterland scenery of the country is 
unexcelled by any other part of the world. One finds here 
an intricate network of rivers containing numberless water- 
falls, cataracts and rapids of surpassing beauty, extensive 
mountain ranges, vast expanses of grass-clad savannah lands, 
rampart-like forest mirrored in placid vistas of water, and 
a profusion of animals, birds, insects and flowers. 

It is an unfortunate fact, principally owing to a dearth of 
capital and population, that British Guiana is practically 
undeveloped, most of its inhabitants being concentrated on 
the narrow coastal belt washed by the Atlantic Ocean. Ex- 
cepting the recently completed Bartica-Potaro road and a 
240-mile cattle trail to the Rupununi district, there are no 
roads or railways in the interior. The huge timber resources 
of the country have therefore been little more than scratched, 
accessibility to waterways leading to the coast being, at pres- 
ent, the deciding factor of exploitation. It is calculated 
that there are about 70,000 square miles of virgin forest 
awaiting the Midas touch of capital. 
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The forest usually attains a height of from 125 to 150 feet. 
As a rule, the boles of the trees are straight, tapering grad- 
ually for distances of sixty feet before branching. Long and 
large logs are therefore easy to procure. Haulage to navi- 
gable water is generally performed by manual labor, or, 
more expensively, oxen; but motor tractors are gradually 
relieving man and beast of this service. The heavier woods 
are transported with the aid of shallow-draught “punts,” 
while the lighter timbers are floated down river in rafts. 

In this short survey it is impossible to detail the numerous 
kinds of woods and their many utilities, but particulars re- 
lating to some of them should prove interesting. 


Greenheart, of the genus Nectandra, is probably the best 
known of the country’s timbers. Contrary to popular belief, 
there is only one variety, though the color may range from 
old gold or greenish brown to dark brown and even black. 
Possessing a specific gravity of 0.9 to 1.2, greenheart is an 
extremely hard and durable wood, and comprises at least 
ninety per cent of the timber exported by British Guiana. 
In the report made by a committee of experts at the Empire 
Forestry Conference in Canada during 1923, it was pointed 
out that “British Guiana forests are the sole known source 
of the world’s supply of greenheart . . . . one of the most 
important utility timbers of the world.” The wood is prac- 
tically immune to the attack of the destructive teredo worm, 
a marine organism whose ravages are well known. For this 
reason, and because of its high tensile strength, greenheart 
was selected by British and Dutch engineers for extensive 
use in the construction of docks, wharves and other impor- 
tant works in Europe. It is interesting to note that Nansen’s 
“Fram” as well as the “Discovery” of Antarctic fame were 
built largely of greenheart. 

Wallaba, of the genus Eperna, comprising several varie- 
ties, is the most abundant of the country’s timbers. This is 
a hard resinous wood of high durability, eminently suited 
for use as fuel, fencing, telephone and other posts. There is 
reason, too, to believe that it is an excellent pulp wood. 


Courtesy the 39th British Guiana Boy Scouts 
Beauty wedded to might—the magnificent Kaieteur Fall, 
photographed from a distance of two and a half miles. It 


: plunges 820 feet, over a titanic cliff, into the abyss below. 
Mention must also be made of crabwood, of the genus 


Carapa, a red-brown wood resembling mahogany. When 

well cured, crabwood makes beautiful furniture. Other 

woods include mora, Dimorphandra, a dark brown wood, purple. Close-grained and extremely hard, purpleheart is 
particularly suitable for railway sleepers, wood-paving and ideal for furniture making and machinery bedding. 
shipbuilding; purpleheart, Copaifera, a wonderful wood The balata tree, of the genus Mimusops, of which there 
which is brown when freshly cut, but rapidly turns a rich are three known varieties, is most abundant in Berbice and 
the Rupununi dis- 
trict. Its coagulated 
rubber-like latex, 
obtained by “bleed- 
ing” the tree, is 
largely employed in 
the manufacture of 
belting, bootsoles, 
purses and golf 
balls, but its prin- 
cipal use is cable 
insulation for salt- 
water cables. The 
wood is a deep red- 
brown in color, very 








The beautiful Tuma- 
tumari Cataract, of 
the Potaro River, hurls 
its waters recklessly 
over the rock ledges. 


Photograph by courtesy of 
C. C. Headecker 








Courtesy of the British Guiana Government 
Of its total area of 89,480 square miles, 78,180 in British 
Guiana are heavily forested, with over 200 varieties of woods. 
This fine specimen tree is locust (Hymenoea courbaril). The 
wood is orange red in color, of close grain and very hard. 


close-grained and hard. There are about 9,000,000 acres 
of readily accessible land especially adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of rubber trees. 

The presence of leaf 

disease has, how- ‘ 
ever, limited this i 
avenue of exploita- 
tion. In passing it 
may be noted that, 




















Greenheart, of the 
genus Nectandra, is 
probably the best 
known of British 
Guiana timbers. The 
forests there are the 
“sole known source 
of the world’s supply 
of greenheart.” This 
is a shipment of 
greenheart logs arriv- 
ing at New York. 








Courtesy of the General 
B. G. Corporation. 
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as in Brazil, the rubber tree is indigenous to British Guiana. 

Thirteen varieties of British Guiana woods have been 
tested by the Imperial Institute of London to determine their 
wood pulp value. The results are so encouraging as to war- 
rant the prediction that the country will some day become 
a great source of wood pulp. 

It has been said that the enormous potential value of the 
British Guiana forests “is considerably enhanced by their 
propinquity to the large and expanding markets of the 
United States, and by the evidence that these markets are 
turning more and more to Central and South America and 
other tropical markets to supply their own deficiencies in 
hardwoods.” In addition to numerous hardwoods, however, 
the forests of this country offer an immense variety of val- 
uable products. Aside from leguminous vegetables and 
vanilla, vast quantities of useful fibres such as pita hemp, 
agave, undularium and bromida are literally running to 
waste. One might also write of the gums for making var- 
nishes, medicinal trees, tonka beans—containing cumarine, 
a perfume base—edible nuts and oils of several kinds with- 
out beginning to exhaust the list of the country’s forest 
resources. 

Thirty-nine ores and minerals of commercial importance 
are known to occur amid the heavy timber belts. Up to the 
present, only four—gold, bauxite (aluminum ore), dia- 
monds, and kaolin—have been discovered in paying quanti- 
ties. It must be remembered that the absence of easy and 
quick transportation in the interior has, except in very few 
cases, precluded the use of machinery in gold-mining. The 
fact that most of the gold obtained up to the present is allu- 
vial metal acquires, in the light of the limitations referred 
to above, an unmistakable significance. Recently, however, 
the construction of 102 miles of road through virgin forests 
from the township of Bartica has been completed. From 
this important highway, connoting a definite step towards 
hinterland development, a branch route is shortly to be 
driven to Omai, one of the country’s richest areas, but hith- 
erto difficult of access because of the numerous cataracts and 
falls occurring along the river route. 

None but those lacking in aesthetic appreciation can jour- 
ney through the interior of British Guiana without being 
deeply impressed by its grandeur and beauty. Great rivers 
and their confluents, studded with islets and golden sand- 
banks, meander amid landscapes of exquisite loveliness. 
Towering mountains, blue-hazed by the enchantment of dis- 
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tance, rear majestic heads towards the sky. Impetuous 
cataracts, sparkling under a brilliant sun. hurl themselves 
recklessly over cyclopean rock ledges. Twisting sinuously 
through frowning sandstone gorges, the Potaro River cul- 
minates in the unforgettable spectacle of Kaieteur, one of the 
world’s three greatest waterfalls, by plunging awesomely 
over a titanic cliff into 740 feet of dizzy abyss. Thereafter 
the mighty mass of liquid essays a further leap of eighty 
feet to the turmoil of the river bed below. In the forest 
the eye is held by patches of vivid scarlet and arrogant 
yellows, or palest. lavender melting imperceptibly into 
smoky greys and tenderest blues. Amid lofty trees decked 
with tangled lianas, “bush rope” and flowers of every 
imaginable hue, an amazing variety of birds and butter- 
flies wing their way. 

With luck, the traveler may hear the deep cathedral-bell 
note of the snow-white bell-bird throbbing through the sol- 
emn silence of the forest. Or he may glimpse a flock of 
scarlet ibises, flaming red all over, heading for the mangrove 
bush at some river’s mouth. No prosaic structures of stone 
or steel deface the lonely splendor of these solitudes. No 
restless ant-like crowds, except perhaps a wandering group 
of aboriginal Indians, disturb the peace which clothes the 
mirrored mountains. 

Only passing reference can be made here to the hundreds 
of different birds in British Guiana. Of the several tanagers, 
one of the most beautiful is the blue sacki, an exquisite 
powder-blue creature with darker wing primaries. Curlews, 
doves, ducks, egrets, flamingos, hawks, herons, the jaunty 
cock of the rock, some thirty species of humming-birds, 
parrots and macaws of many kinds are only a few of the 
swarming thousands of winged things holding undisputed 
possession of river and forest. Among the rarer denizens of 
the interior are the great harpy eagle (Thrasaetus harpia) 
and the ungainly Toucan with his grotesque beak. 

The most interesting form of bird life in British Guiana 
is the canje pheasant (Opisthocomus cristatus), commonly 
found along the Abary and Berbice Rivers. Slow and clumsy 
in flight, the adult bird is about the size of a pheasant and 
sports a sort of crest. An odd habit of squatting like a frog 
wears the skin around the middle joint of the legs into bald 
patches. A remarkable feature of young hoatzins, as they 
are called, is the possession of claws on the first finger of 
the wing hand. Aided by these the chicks climb and crawl 
with rapid ease. As if these peculiarities were not sufficiently 











































Courtesy the British Guiana Governmen 
A novel form of the well-known sport—an aboriginal Indian 


Prepares to send an unerring arrow through a scarcely 
visible Pacu fish. The rivers of British Guiana teem with 
strange and unusual fish and the natives are expert marksmen. 





distinctive, the hoatzin wears real eye-lashes and owns a 
breast-bone of unique character! Brief reference should 
be made to the fish with which the rivers teem, but dis- 
ciples of Izaak Wal- 
ton find no lack of 
sport. The tarpon 
or cuffum (Tarpon 
Atlanticus) abounds» 
and will take a fly, 
spinning, or live 
(Continuing on 
page 662) 
































Disciples of Isaac 
Walton will find no 
lack of sport in Brit- 
ish Guiana, for the 
game fish are plenty. 
This is a freshwater 
giant—an Arapaima, 
5 weighing nearly two 
—= hundred pounds, 
: proudly displayed by 
its captors. 


Courtesy of the British 
Guiana Government 
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Strutting, in all his prideful beauty. 


HE old-timers, men with graying hair and wind 
burned faces, always speak of him as a pa'tridge 
and, when they speak, faded eyes light up with a 
worshipful, almost inarticulate enthusiasm. They have 
always called him a pa’tridge and they cling to tradition 
with a bitter obstinacy—a tradition that is sound, wise in 
the lore of the woods and the way of wild things. 

When they talk there is a wistful and partially ashamed 
expression in their voices. They have seen the day of the 
wild pigeon; then they wakened and found the pigeons 
gone, never to return. They remember when certain fields 
teemed with quail; then, under siress of constant market 
shooting, the quail migrated. The native deer, too, have 
gone and streams no longer shelter the old lunkers of 
brook trout. And these old-timers speak of brown trout 
with contempt, stoutly maintaining that they have no fight- 
ing heart. 

Yes, they have witnessed many changes. Most of the 
game has gone or is fast dwindling away. But when 
they speak of ruffed grouse, even if they do call him a 
pa'tridge, there is a new light in their eyes, their old bodies 
straighten, palsied hands grow quiet except when a trigger 
finger twitches in faint remembrance. 

Once in a while, out in the woods, you will find one of 
the old-timers. You will know him by the jaunty cock of 
the battered old hat he wears, the loving care with which 
he handles his gun, and the alert twinkle in his faded eyes. 


SIR GROUSE, 
THe GALLANT 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


Allen 


Today is his—tomorrow he may be as stiff as the devil and 
an arm chair may claim him. But today is his; it brings 
back a cherished whiff of delightful yesterdays. Once 
more he is hunting pa’tridge! 

If you catch the old-timer during a rest period he will 
probably pull out an ancient pipe or a flask filled with 
something likewise antique. He will talk about pa’tridge. 
He will tell you things that will add to your respect for 
this fine and courageous bird. He will tell you how the 
mother bird craftily simulates being wounded to lead an 
intruder away from her young and then, when at a safe 
distance, suddenly disappears—an example of maternal 
courage unmatched by any other bird in the world, a spe- 
cies of bravery reserved only for aristocrats. 

He will tell you how this bird, a prey of foxes and 
other predatory animals and birds, has managed to sur- 
vive through the long, lean and bitter years. To do this 
has required intelligence, cunning, adaptability. 

The old-timer will spin more than one tale of the queer 
and never-explained cycles that appear to govern the num- 
ber of existing grouse. There will be years, sometimes 
five on end, when grouse are scarce and when the un- 
initiated hint darkly that they are almost extinct. Then 
suddenly, almost out of the blue, there is a banner year, 
a year when grouse abound, when the shooting is note- 
worthy and when it is not difficult to secure the legal limit 
in the first part of the season. 
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The lean years cannot be explained. Perhaps a late 
spring, deep snow, disease may account for them. But 
nature seldom strikes viciously, year after year. As to 
disease, there appears to be none prevalent among grouse. 
True, there have been some isolated cases of tuleremia, 
but nothing catastrophic in ferocity. 

Possibly nature plays favorites in providing these boun- 
tiful periods. No one knows. But the old-timers point 
out that grouse cover is decreasing and that more and 
more hunters are out each year. The old-timer will also 
tell you that there may be a sharp decrease in the number 
of grouse even during periods of closed shooting seasons. 

The sportsman who appreciates craftiness and courage 
and daring cannot but admire this most gallant of all 
game birds. To hunt grouse for even a single day is to 
encounter, in some degree, a sagacity that is challenging. 
Last season, for example, I flushed a grouse in heavy 
cover and he rocketed away in a swift flight that placed 
several trees between us. I marked him down carefully. 
The flight appeared to lead directly toward the edge of the 
woods. When I arrived there I was unable to flush my 
bird. It was evident that he was not in the heavy cover. 
It was obvious that he couldn’t be in the woods where the 
trees were scattered and where no cover was available. 
He wasn’t in a tree top. Then where was he? With gun 
tucked under my arm I circled through the woods and 
suddenly, close behind me, there came an unexpected 
roar and the grouse was gone. It was a neat trick, a dar- 
ing piece of strategy. The grouse had simply placed his 
life in jeopardy by a daring dependence on his protective 
coloring. I had failed to see him crouched on the brown 
leaves, chiefly because I never expected to find him in the 
open. The elemer. of surprise left me flat-footed, off 
balance. I made no further effort to flush him. He had 
fooled me twice; and I was in no mood to be fooled again. 

Time after time I have experienced ample and very con- 
vincing evidence of the craftiness of the grouse, his’ 
daring and resourcefulness. Not long ago two 
friends were hunting a stretch of woods. A 
grouse flushed ahead of them and was 
carefully marked down. They fol- 
lowed and exercised the usual pre- 
caution of covering all of the 
ground in the area in which they 
believed the grouse had taken 
cover. No luck! So they started 
on and at a point at least a 
hundred feet beyond the zero 
point and directly behind them, 

Sir Grouse roared into flight. 

So sudden and unexpected was 

the flush that neither was able 

to get in a shot. They retraced 

their ground and five more times 

that grouse sat tight, close to the 
ground, and then flushed far be- 
hind the expectant but astonished 
hunters, who failed to get in a 
single shot. Then and there they 
reached a decision that the strategy 
of this particular grouse was fool- 
proof so far as they were concerned 
and it had, therefore, earned the right 
to live in peace. 

Resourceful? Sir Grouse is all of that. Not 
long ago a friend shot an old cock. He had no 
legs! They had been shot off close to the first 
Joint and it was evident that this had happened 
a long time ago, for the stumps were perfectly 
healed. You might imagine that this particular 
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grouse would be thin and weak. The reverse! He was 
fat, plump and his plumage was thick and perfect in 
every detail. How had he managed to survive the hard, 
cold winter when natural food was extremely difficult to 
secure? How had he managed to get into flight from 
the ground? The grouse, you know, unless sheltered in 
a tree, must always take a fast run to wheel into the air. 
During zero weather and deep snow, the grouse as a rule 
takes to the pines and hemlocks for shelter. How had 
this fellow managed to cling to a branch? It was a 
shame to have killed such a brave battle-scarred veteran! 

I have often wondered about the winter diet of these 
birds. Along in November they can and do find plenty 
of food—thorn apples, wintergreen berries, beechnuts and 
even the tiny buds and twigs of foolish little willows that 
think Indian summer is spring. But, when the ground is 
blanketed with snow and the temperature hovers close to 
the zero point, what do they find in the way of food? 
True, I’ve seen where they have literally tunneled through 
a heavy crust of snow, down to the one-time green of the 
earth. Some of them appear to concentrate in swamp 
lands during cold weather, but a walk through the woods 
in January will show many tracks and evidence of grouse. 

Sir Grouse is a clannish individual. He will not cross 
with any other breed of pheasant. Indeed, he is belliger- 
ent and aggressive in chasing any such from his domain. 
As a matter of fact, he is a fighter any way you care to 
look at him. I remember most vividly seeing an old 
cock grouse do battle with a black squirrel, and a pretty 
fight it was. How it started is a mystery. All I know is 
that from my ringside seat on an old log it was something 
to watch. The old cock, his neck feathers ruffled, his 
eyes red with rage, picked and spurred the black squirrel, 
who bit and lunged at his dodging, dancing adversary. 
Finally the squirrel squealed and scuttled up a tree, but 
Sir Grouse followed, swooped down and renewed the fight 







Mother Grouse nonchalantly, but with true gal- 
lantry, leads the intruder away from her nest. 
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for which the squirrel now had little heart. In fact, he 
turned and fled into a hole. After waiting expectantly for 
a moment, Sir Grouse smoothed his ruffled plumage, strutted 
about a little and then quietly departed with what appeared 
to me distinctly arrogant swagger. 

The old-timers tell amazing tales of the sagacity of this 
bird. One, perhaps, is worth repeating. It relates to a 
grouse that for over a year fed with a barnyard flock of 
chickens. He would lie in wait unti! the farmer had thrown 
out the feed and departed. Then, with a great flapping of 
wings, he would descend and the barnyard fowls, agitated 
at the appearance of this Robin Hood of the air, would run 
away cackling and squawking. Sir Grouse, after a hasty 
precautionary glance around would then proceed to make 
a leisurely meal, and as a final insolent gesture would soar 
straight at the nearest chicken, frightening it within an inch 
of its life. The farmer frequently witnessed this daily raid 
and it amused him greatly. His sense of humor, however, 
eventually drove away his uninvited guest. He purchased 
a fighting cock, and the first day the grouse appeared the 
cock, born without fear and blessed with the ability to 
fight intelligently, rushed the grouse, spurs flying. So 
sudden was the onslaught and so unexpected, that the grouse 
was thrown off guard. But being a tricky rascal, he took 
advantage of his ability to fly and thus escaped a sound 
thrashing, and he never came back. 

Those who know grouse, love them. Then why, many 
ask, are they hunted and killed in what appears to be a 
relentless manner? For the same reason, | presume, that 
makes it necessary at times to punish a child. It is done 
for their own good. 

Intermarriage is not good for men or birds. Flocks must 
be scattered in such a manner that the females of one flock 
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“Where drooping birches palely gleam” 
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inevitably meet the males of another. Shooting will do 
this trick. Thus strong. virile birds, able to think and act, 
and endowed with the qualities that enable them to survive, 
are assured. 

Game laws, in most states, are wise and really do protect 
wildlife. Grouse, to the best of my knowledge, are pretty 
well covered by protective legislation. The first few days 
of grouse season sees a few fortunate hunters who have 
bagged the limit. In my state, Pennsylvania, this limit con- 
sists of two birds. After that, those who secure the legal 
limit are few and far between. Even those able to secure a 
single bird in a day’s hunting are in the fortunate class. 
After his first baptism of fire, Sir Grouse learns to play safe. 
Some of the young and foolish birds fall victim, of course. 
But on the whole I believe that less than two out of a flock 
of ten are ever killed by gunshot. I have checked this 
estimate with a dozen grouse hunters and they tell me that 
it is conservative. 

In the woods or on the table, Sir Grouse is a magnificent 
bird. He is worth tramping ten miles over hill and dale, 
through swamps and pine thickets to find. He is worth 
hunting all day in a cold rain to discover. No one but a 
confirmed grouse hunter would ever expend so much energy, 
so much thought, and so much constant expectancy on the 
chance of a single bird. The younger hunters do not go in 
for grouse. They prefer the more effortless hunting where 
the shooting is easier and more frequent, and where the 
mileage isn’t so great. 

But the old-timers! Well, they’re of a different breed. 
They don’t feel they are demeaning themselves when they 
match wits with the craftiness of Sir Grouse. They know 
it’s a game and a bully one. They nourish and cherish 
their thrills, their great moments (Continuing on page 664) 


VESPERS 


The hush that falls on woodland ways 
When dusk steals down in garments chill, 
Is broken into silver sprays 

Of music from the pasture hill. 


The Veery’s Vesper, sweet and clear 
As convent bells at eventide, 

Floats from the aged hemlock near 
Where velvet shadows creep and hide. 


And softly, as the twilight dies 

And fireflies float through pathways dim, 
As stars are candling sable skies 

Still throbs the veery’s evening hymn 


To linger in the moonlit aisle 

Where drooping birches palely gleam, 
To echo yet a little while 

Along the winding meadow stream. 


The last note, fading, dies away-- 
And yet there comes the song again 
As though some straying woodland fay 
Had caught and held the sad refrain. 
Tohn Phelps 

















From the Bold, Glaciated Peaks of the Northern Rockies to the 
Wild Canyons and Plateaus of the Southwast the Wilderness Lures 
the Trail Riders of the National Forests 


ARLY morning had come to the wilderness. Over 

E pinnacles and peaks, along wooded ridges, even into 

the deep recesses of canyons the first rays of sun- 

light were performing their miracle of resurrection, giving 

definition and life to still forms that had been but black, 
shadowy outlines in the gloom of night. 

If you had been one of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion’s Trail Riders of the National Forests this summer you 
would have snuggled down in the warmth of your sleeping 
bag and absorb! ~d the grandeur of it all. For the first time 
in your life, perhaps, you would have been a part of the 
wilderness awakening to a new day. You would have caught 
the faint whistling of a heavy-antlered deer as he uttered, 
from some bold promontory, his salutation to the dawn. Per- 
haps the low, haunting drumming of a ruffed grouse as he 
strutted majestically on a sunlit log would have reached 
your ears. You could not have missed the lazy flight of an 
eagle, winged lord of the primitive, as he wheeled above 
surveying the wild domain that was his. 

Then, the unmistakable jingling of bells, an exotic note 
in this wild setting, would have startled you and sent your 
mind racing back over hundreds of miles, across deserts and 
prairies, to where man is king and nature his slave. The 
chances are you would have ‘found yourself listening for 
the slow rumble of the milkman’s truck, attuning your ears 
for the cry of the morning newsboy. But just for the mo- 
ment. You would have soon discovered that, though of 
man’s design, there is something about horse bells that 
belongs to ‘the wilderness. 

The arrival of the horses—perhaps seventy of them if the 
wranglers were fortunate enough to round up all strays— 
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would have been the signal for much activity. To your 
amazement you would have discovered that while you were 
absorbing the splendor of the primitive at break of day, 
busy cooks were poking into Dutch ovens, ruddy-faced pack- 
ers, most likely whistling softly to themselves, were stringing 
rope around large pines to form a corral for the horses, and 
the boss guide, ever vigilant, was checking saddles and 
packing paraphernalia. 

Then you, too, would have uttered your salutation to the 
dawn. More than likely you would have stretched your 
arms to the sky, filled your lungs with the sweet wilderness 
air, and cried: “Gee, it’s good to be alive!” That is the 
way of man in the primitive. 

You would have then dressed in the limited space of your 
sleeping bag, difficult at first to be sure, and made your way 
through the dew to the shore of an unnamed lake—a spark- 
ling jewel in the morning sun. Perhaps as you bathed in 
its clear, cold water you would have found yourself wonder- 
ing if you were among the first, since the tribes of red men 
vanished, to look across its sparkling beauty. You could 
never know, of course, for the wilderness keeps no books. 

And then, at the call of “Chuck!”, you would race, along 
with your fellow riders, to where the smiling cooks busied 
themselves with steaming coffee pots, with Dutch ovens filled 
to the rim with flapjacks, with bacon, with eggs, with trout. 
Your appetite would amaze you! Your last cup of coffee 
would be hurried, for the horses by now would have been 
saddled, and you eager to feel the stirrups under your feet. 
And there would have been the horizon ahead, toward which 
you would ride over trails of wild grandeur, into a new and 
untrammeled world, into a new freedom. 
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Yes, had you ridden with the Trail Riders of the National 
Forests this summer you would now know what it means to 
be one with nature. You would know the exhilaration of 
days in the saddle, the peace of nights under the stars. You 
would know a spiritual beauty that only the land beyond 
all roads can hold for you. 

Three hundred miles of wilderness trail! That is the 
achievement of the Trail Riders of the National Forests for 
1935. From the bold, glaciated peaks of the Flathead and 
Sun River Wildernesses, in Montana, to the wild paradise 
of the little known Gila Wilderness, in New Mexico, these 
trails led, ever changing, ever inspiring. They reached their 
most dramatic height in the top country of Wyoming, where 
the Wind River Range of the Rocky Mountains flings up its 
rugged crest to form what is undoubtedly the roughest and 
most impenetrable wilderness remaining in continental 
United States. 

Had you 
elected to ride 
with the first 
expedition you 
would have 
set out from 
Missoula, that 
picturesque lit- 
tl e Montana 
town just south 
of the million 
acre wilder- 
ness, bright 
and early on 
the morning of 
July 9. Your 
riding com- 
panions would 
have pleased 
you immense- 
ly. From Long 
Island, New 
York, was 
Miss Margaret 
Loughran, 


whom you 
would have 
later discov- 


ered was to 
ride with all 
three expedi- 
tions. From Staten Island was Mrs. Dagmar Johnson and 
her daughter, Miss Dorothy Johnson; from Yonkers was 
Mrs. Marta Sandberg, and from Rochester Miss Esther A. 
Horn and Miss Dora M. Loetzer. From Pennsylvania you 
would have found J. Theodore Ross and Dr. Arthur B. 
Thomas, both of Pittsburgh, and Arthur E. Hutchinson, of 
Chester Springs; from New Jersey, Miss Lilian Egleston, of 
Elizabeth. From Ohio were Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Sabin, of 
Cleveland; from Washington, D. C., Miss Mary Hornaday 
and Fred E. Hornaday, the latter representing The American 
Forestry Association. Miss Lenore Suder was there from 
Chicago, Mrs. Newman R. Donnell from St. Louis, and Miss 
Florence Davis from Seattle, Washington. From Missoula, 
Montana, Mr. and Mrs. K. D. Swan and Miss Carol Wells. 
At Monture Ranger Station, your last outpost, you would 
have met Joe Murphy, the genial guide, and his competent 
crew of packers, cooks and wranglers. Then you would have 
swung into a good saddle, thrilled at the sight of the un- 
frequented trail ahead, and waved goodby to civilization. 
Those days ahead of you—ten glorious days filled with 
sunshine and freedom, with beauty and adventure! How 
you would have reveled in them! For the great Flathead 
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and Sun River Wilderness, in the Flathead and Lewis and 
Clarke National Forests, the “country at the back of beyond,” 
is a land of lofty mountains, dramatic in their boldness, the 
summits of which rise above green-mantled slopes, where 
never failing streams run vigorous and cold. You would 
have found it a land of beautiful lakes, sparkling in rocky 
basins formed by ancient glaciers; you would have found 
bear and elk, deer and mountain goat, living practically 
undisturbed by man. 

Your trail would have led through beautiful canyons and 
parks to the Continental Divide and the famous Chinese 
Wall, that huge escarpment, fifteen miles in length and more 
than a thousand feet high, which separates the waters that 
flow to the Pacific from those that finally reach the Atlantic. 
You would have abandoned your horse for a day there for 
the thrill of exploring afoot. Then back over the divide to 
Pagoda Peak 
and Big Sal- 
mon Lake, and 
finally the dra- 
matic crossing 
of the Swan 
Range—a feat 
which would 
cause even the 
most experi- 
enced trail 
riders to hang 
up their spurs 
in victory. 
Holland Lake, 
that jewel of 
the Flathead, 
would have 
awaited you 
below, and 
beyond that. 
civilization. 
You would 
have looked 
back from 
Holland Lake 
with mingled 
feelings of 
pride and 
despair. After 
such a tri- 
umph, after 
days in a land unchanged since Lewis and Clarke first saw 
it, since the Blackfeet Indians held their ceremonial sun 
dances along its rivers, you despair at the thought of high- 
ways, of tall buildings, of the rushing tide of humanity. 

Expedition No. 2, into the Wind River Mountains of the 
Wyoming National Forest, in Wyoming, would have left you 
a bit more breathless. For this country on top of the con- 
tinent is a land of many glaciers, of purple daisies, of count- 
less lakes, where elevations reach 13,000 feet and seldom 
drop below 11,000 feet on the crest. It is a country closely 
associated with the picturesque Jim Bridger, and the most 
rugged part of it stands today as a monument to that great 
old trader and guide, having recently been set aside as the 
Bridger Primitive Area. 

You would have entered this area on July 31 from the 
Gannett Peak Ranch on Green River Lake, 8,000 feet above 
the sea. Your party, the largest to take the field this sum- 
mer, would have been made up of men and women, wilder- 
ness lovers all, from many sections of the country. From 
New York City were W. B. Greeley and Briard Greeley 
and Miss Mildred A. Stember, from Long Island, Miss 
Margaret Loughran, from Brooklyn, Miss Elizabeth Marcy, 




















Above center — The 
beauty of the northern 
Rockies. 
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Above left — All hands 
answer the call of 


“Chuck!” 











EXPEDITION NO. 1—FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS 


Above right — Nearing 
the Continental Divide 
in Montana. 


a 


Left—Speeding up sup- 
per by lending the cook 


Above—The Chinese Wall, separating the Flathead and the Sun River Wildernesses, marks the top of the Continent. 
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EXPEDITION NO. 2—WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, 
WYOMING. 


Above left—Across cold, clear waters. sire rk , 
ene 
Above right—Fremont Lake from Crowsnest. ee ota eo 


Center—Green River Lake and Old Square Top, where the trip began and ended. 

Lower left—Through Porcupine Basin on the way to the top of Wyoming. 

Lower right—Dedicating the pioneer trip of the Trail Riders through the Bridger Primitive Area, in the Wind River Range. 
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Above center — Cliff Above right—Trail Rid- 
dwellings of the Gila. ers at cliff dwellings. 


Above left—Looking to- : Left — The wilderness 
ward the Canyon of the campfire—time for re- 
Middle Fork. pose, and stories. 


EXPEDITION NO. 3 — GILA 
WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO. 


Left and Right—Exploring the 
mighty Canyons of the Middle 
Fork of the Gila—a_ veritable 


Eden of color and wild grandeur. 
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from Rochester, Miss Dora M. Loetzer and Miss Wilhemina 
Horn. From Pitman, New Jersey, were Miss Nellie Camp- 
bell and Miss Helen G. Wright, from Newark, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Kuvin. From Illinois were Miss Lenore 
Suder, of Chicago, and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Walker, of For- 
est Park; from Pennsylvania, Miss Virginia Walton, of 
Moylan, Mr. and Mrs. George Wittmer, Jr., and Mrs. Frank 
H. Hunter, of Pittsburgh; from Massachusetts, Forbes 
Michie, of Worcester; from Ohio, Miss Olga Benderoff, of 
Cleveland, and Miss Joan Morgan, of Akron; and from 
Michigan, Miss Alice F. Dietrich, of Saginaw, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel T. Dana, of Ann Arbor. Mr. Dana represented 
The American Forestry Association. From Iowa were James 
D. LeCron and two daughters, Miss Florence LeCron and 
Miss Mary LeCron, Des Moines; from California, Miss 
Felita L. Lee, of San Francisco, Miss Helen Herman, from 
San Jose, and William M. Weis, from San Diego. From 
Wyoming were John U. Loomis, Jr., of Cheyenne, and C. 
E. Favre, of Kemmerer. Stan 
Decker of Gannett Peak Ranch 
was in charge of field arrange- 
ments; Roger Pape was chief 
guide. 


TRAILS FOR 1936 


the Grand Canyon of the Colorado in color and beauty if 
not in immensity. These mighty spectacles, not more than 
a half mile across at their rims, are veritable Edens of color 
and grandeur. Few people have seen them, for they are 
two days by pack train from Sapillo Creek. But had you 
been with the Trail Riders you would have ridden along 
their rims, descended into their cottonwood-lined floors and 
fished in the quiet pools and foaming rapids of the waters 
that carved them out. 

A land of splendor and mystery is the Gila. You cannot 
fully comprehend its magic until you have spent days in 
its fastness; and then you are not sure of it. Even when 
you follow the unfrequented trail to the summit of Mogol- 
lon-Baldy, nearly 11,000 feet above the sea, and look 
down on its 600,000 acres of untamed beauty, you are 
not sure of it. Perhaps the cliff dwellings have something 
to do with it; perhaps it’s the Spanish influence that still 
prevails. But more than likely it is the Gila itself, the 
land of the unexpected, where 
nature has preserved _ the 
glory of an ancient people 
in a splurge of wild gran- 


Leaving Gannett Peak Ranch 
you would have entered, al- 
most immediately, a land of 
timberline trees, broken rock, 
ice and solitude. Up Newfork 
Creek to Section Corner Lake, 
with good fishing all the way; 
then to Long Lake and Pole 
Creek—always up. A day of 
rest—and you would have wel- 
comed it—near Island Lake, 
the land of many glaciers. 
There, and in the following 
days in the high glacier coun- 
try, you would have found the 
full glory of the top of Wyo- 
ming—the top of continental 
America. Almost any scene in 
this wild paradise possesses all 
of the charm that boldness of 
outline, distance and color can 
possibly bestow on any land- 


The Trail Riders of the National Forests will ride again 
next summer. Four areas will be explored, the Flathead- 
Sun River Wilderness in Montana, the Bridger Wilderness, 
in the Wind River Mountains in Wyoming, the Gila Wilder- 
ness in New Mexico, and an area yet to be determined, 
probably in the State of Washington. 


To facilitate better handling, it is quite likely that all 
parties in 1936 wiil be limited to twenty riders, instead of 
twenty-five as in previous years. This means that reserva- 
tions should be made as soon as possible after January |. 


Itineraries for three of the expeditions are now being 
prepared--the fourth to be ready by December. By January 
the entire organization of the 1936 Trail Riders will be ready. 


Members of The American Forestry Association and their 
friends are cordially invited to ride with the Trail Riders of 
the National Forests next summer. The trips are open to 
men, women and older children provided they are in normal 
physical condition and have some riding experience. They 
are conducted on a non-profit basis, the cost to each rider 
being determined by the actual cost of organization of each 
trip. Cooperating with the Association in these expeditions 
is the United States Forest Service. 


Plan now to explore 
wilderness trails next summer. 


deur. Had you ridden into the 
Gila Wilderness this summer, 
you would now be sharing 
rich memories with Mr. and 
Mrs. Dwight Taylor, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Blanche 
Pearson, of McLean, Virginia; 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Kay, A. 
H. Hutchinson, Miss Mary E. 
Bryerton and Miss Marjorie 
Fay, of Chicago, and Mrs. L. 
F. Gates, of Wilmette, Illinois; 
Miss Alice Pierce and Miss 
Harriet Pierce, of New York 
City, and Miss Margaret 
Loughran, of Long Island, and 
Miss Marian W. Mair, of One- 
onto. In Ohio would be Miss 
Josephine Lippa and Miss Bes- 
se Simpson, of Cleveland; in 
Massachusetts, Mrs. S. F. Cush- 
man, Jr., of Agawam, and 


Miss Sally Dodge, of Ipswich; 


scape. The ice fields extend for 
miles, glistening in the sun- 
shine, the crown jewels of an 
immense panorama that is the heart of the Wind River 
Mountains. 

But perhaps you would have preferred a land less rugged, 
a land of hidden canyons and timbered plateaus, of lonely 
trails, of buttes and mountains that reflect astonishing colors 
in the sun. Such is the great Gila Wilderness, in the Gila 
National Forest, in New Mexico. 

Had you preferred this, you would have ridden out of 
Silver City on August 21, to stake your first camp at Sapillo 
Creek, under the blue Pinos Altos Range, and on the 
threshold of the land of the American aborigines, which 
has held its mystery through four centuries. For deep in 
the Gila the pueblo people erected their most lasting 
monuments—cliff dwellings that lie undisturbed and _ in- 
triguing. Nowhere else may they be seen in such primitive, 
such natural surroundings. 

But nature, too, has carved great and lasting monuments 
in the Gila—the magnificent canyons of the Middle Fork 
and West Fork of the Gila River, that may be compared with 


in Connecticut, Miss Lillian 

M. Judd, of Waterbury; in 

New Jersey, Miss Sarnia Mar- 
quand, of Princeton, Miss Margaret Jones and Miss Grace 
Jones, of Moorestown, and Miss Hedwig Schaberg, of Mar- 
tinsville; in Wisconsin, Miss Ena Carol Jenney, of Wau- 
kesha; in Washington, Miss Helen P. Woodward, of Spo- 
kane; and in California, Miss Lilian F. Rivers, of Ful- 
lerton. In New Mexico would be R. P. Boone and W. W. 
James, of Albuquerque, and Earl Albright, of Silver City. 
The writer would have been your representative of The 
American Forestry Association. 

And your life would be all the richer for having 
spent days on the trail with R. W. “Dub” Evans, of 
Beaverhead, who guided the Trail Riders through the 
wilderness. 

If it’s beauty that you seek, the sort of beauty that knows 
no compromise or limitations, if it’s grandeur that you want, 
without the artificial, if peace and solitude are your burn- 
ing needs, if a good horse under you and a wilderness trail 
ahead offer anything at all, ride next summer with the Trail 
Riders of the National Forests. 


Cecy ™ 

















EDITORIAL 


Can Industry Do It? 


HERE is widespread opinion that because of the 

| changes in our social and economic structure wrought 

by the developments of the last half century, there is 

need of affirmative control of industry. Negative controls 

—must nots—are not thought enough. Government must 
play a larger part in regulating industry. 

This trend of thought seems so widely rooted that only 
a complete political throwback, which is not likely, can 
change it. The industry that banks on a throwback and 
does nothing to strengthen its economic and social posi- 
tion may sink by the weight of its own stupidity. From a 
public and industry viewpoint, intelligence would seem to 
dictate a form of governmental control that places upon 
industry as much responsibility as possible, thus giving 
free play for industry initiative and leadership to har- 
monize business with public interests. 

Governmental econcmy and common sense we think 
support this approach. If industry in large measure can 
regulate itself to the satisfaction of public interests, why 
should the public build elaborate governmental machinery 
at tremendous cost to establish the same end? 


Can industry do it? Certainly it would be premature 
to say no. In the light of almost two years’ experience 
with the Codes there are grounds for believing that in- 
dustry can work out measures of self-regulation that will 
not only meet public demands but will benefit business. 
The Lumber Code, involving a great resource of land, 
forest and manufacturing plants, may be cited as an ex- 
ample. Formulated and approved in the early days before 
the NRA became enmeshed in a net woven by theorists, 
lawyers and bureaucrats, the Lumber Code was “an un- 
dertaking in industrial self-government under such public 
sanctions as are necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act.” So long as it was 
permitted to function as originally planned, those purposes 
were carried out. 

But these self-government provisions, designed to make 
use of industry knowledge and initiative, were later con- 
sidered dangerous by the Administration. The Lumber 
Code, in effect, had been repudiated by the NRA as one 
of its youthful indiscretions, and the forest products in- 
dustries were being forced to accept vital amendments 
when the death blow of the Shechter decision fell upon 
all codes. Looking back upon their own code history, 
however, these industries can claim that they displayed 
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initiative in formulating a charter of self-government, that 
they made the system work surprisingly well, all things 
considered, and that results were advantageous to the pub- 
lic and to themselves. 


Enactment by Congress of such measures as the Wag- 
ner and Guffey bills is evidence of the President’s deter- 
mination to find a legal basis for affirmative control of 
industry. If these laws are declared unconstitutional, the 
effort unquestionably still will continue; new fields of 
public interest will be searched, the Constitution may be 
amended. In setting up control machinery the government 
obviously will need once more the intelligent aid and 
participation of industry. Industry, on the other hand, if 
it is to have an adequate measure of participation, will 
need the good will and confidence of the government and 


the public. 


Every industry has the opportunity today to earn public 
confidence and to help solve along sensible American 
lines a problem which sooner or later it must face. The 
newly appointed coordinator for industrial cooperation 
of the NRA recently expressed the belief that manage- 
ment and employees in all industries want a fair trade 
practice law. To this end, he invites the representative 
men and women of industry—both management and 
labor—to meet and cooperate with the existing NRA 
agency “that present and future stability may be assured 
for their good and for the nation’s welfare.” 


The forest-using industries deal with a great natural 
resource—the forests, which have become in the public 
mind a national heritage that must be conserved. Much as 
some lumbermen may desire it, there is no chance that the 
forest products industries will be left alone. The Seventy- 
fourth Congress will reconvene early in January, and in 
the course of a few weeks may deal further with the 
problem of fair practice legislation. If these industries 
desire early enactment of a broad program of helpful 
legislation, which is contained in The Joint Conservation 
Program saved from the wreck of the Lumber Code, it be- 
hooves them to reaffirm their intention to carry out the 
agreed measures of industry control. Such measures neces- 
sarily provide for adequate preservation of forest growth on 
private lands, because the public obviously will not grant 
a large measure of self-regulation without guarantees that 
the natural resources upon which the industry subsists 
will be conserved. 














THE FOREST OF THE FORTY-NINER 


Famous Welch Redwoods in California Become 
Santa Cruz County Big Tree Grove 


By CRISTEL HASTINGS 


RADUALLY, one by one, the remaining groves of the _ preservation for all time. Another important link in the chain 
sequoia in California are being acquired, through of conservation of these magnificent redwoods has been 
gift and through purchase, and thus are assured of added in the acquisition of the famous old Welch Grove at 





*‘Jumbo,” one of the giants in the Forest of the Forty-Niner. 
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Felton, Santa Cruz County. Although, 
strictly speaking, not a unit in the 
State Park System as it is in effect 
among other protected timber areas 
for recreational purposes, its preser- 
vation is as strongly assured in that 
the County of Santa Cruz itself, and 
through the public spirited pride and 
sentiment of its citizens, subscribed 
the necessary funds for the purchase 
of the 120-acre tract from private 
ownership at a cost of $75,000. This 
purchase includes the right-of-way 
for the construction of two new roads 
or highways to lead into the park, 
one via a concrete bridge being con- 
structed by the County at a further 
cost of some $40,000 over the San 
Lorenzo River from the west side be- 
low Felton—the other approach on 
the east side of the Grove, connecting 
with Camp Evers-Felton cut-off 
through Mount Hermon. The Grove 
is situated half a dozen miles north 
of Santa Cruz and only seventy miles 
south of San Francisco. 

A number of famous and massive 
redwoods, Sequoia sempervirens, are 
among the giants of the Santa Cruz 
County Big Tree Grove. One is the 
partly hollow General Fremont tree 
in which the noted pioneer Army 
officer camped during his famous ex- 
pedition of 1846. Almost half a hun- 
dred other noted trees are here, 
among them the Jumbo, the Giant, 
the McKinley Tree, the Roosevelt, 
Grant and Sherman trees, as well as 
the Cathedral Group and the Three 
Sisters and a host of others. 

One of the most splendid stands of 
redwood timber in existence, the for- 
est slopes gently westward to the east- 
ern bank of the San Lorenzo River 
and includes fifty-five acres of heavily 
timbered area and sixty-five acres ad- 
jacent intended for parking purposes 
and such other conveniences and rec- 
reational features as may be _ per- 
mitted in close proximity to the trees. 

Once in actual danger from lum- 
bering activities, the history of the 
Welch Grove, or Santa Cruz County 
Big Tree Grove, as it will be known 
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hereafter, is simplicity itself. Oddly 
enough, an old “Forty-Niner” had 
his understanding hand in the pres- 
ervation of the huge grove. And that 
is as it should be. History—sim- 
plicity—romance! A background as 
simple as it is glamorous. 

The region about Santa Cruz was, 
in the early ’60’s, interlaced with toil 
roads. Highways were unthought of 
in those days—the automobile was 
not even a dream then. Roads were 
few and far between and those who 
built them were obliged in some 
measure to exact toll from wagons 
that traversed them to repay their 
cost and labor of building. 

But the horse-drawn stages crawled 
along the dusty, deep-rutted roads, 
and primitive, indeed, were the sky- 
lines the straggling travelers looked 
upon, and primeval the forests. 

Felton in those days was a sawmill 
town. A mill on the river had been 
in operation a score of years before 
that. It stood on the west side of the 
San Lorenzo River almost opposite 
the grove which has been saved by 
the County of Santa Cruz. Both 
banks of the river were shadowed by 
mammoth redwoods, even the moun- 
tains sloping upward on both sides 
of the stream were adorned with 
massive growth timber. The great 
trees had been here always, and 
doubtless no living generation would 
see their end, the old timers figured. 

But the Forty-Niner thought dif- 
ferently. Never had he looked upon 
trees like these, not even in the Big 
Basin a bit farther north. The saw- 
mill at Felton was going full blast 
the day the Forty-Niner climbed down 
from the dusty stage. It is not a 
matter of record what brought him 
to this little mountain mill town, at 
the be ginning of the 60’s. The 
wooded skylines along the rolling 
toll road had been a wonder to him. 
Approaching Felton he had noticed 
the hillsides began to look a bit 
straggly and broken along the hori- 
zon here and there. Danger of de- 
struction was in sight for the mammoth grove just south of 
Felton. 

The Forty-Niner saw all this and as his anxiety for the 
heroic stand of trees below the little town grew in measure, 
he became imbued with an idea that was to be the very germ 
of the conservation movement to save the sequoias. Indeed, 
the lone traveler who alighted from the stage was to become 
the founder of this inspired effort as far back as 1860. 
Until then the sequoias, far and wide, had been accepted 
pretty much as were the mountains and the streams. They 
were part of the picture! They had been there for centuries 
—no doubt they would stand there other centuries. No one 
bothered to preserve the pristine glory of their shadowed 
aisles. If a sawmill saw fit to rear itself overnight and com- 
mence sawing boards and shingles for a time, it was no- 
body’s business except that of the mill owner. There was 











No tree has ever been cut in the Welch Grove, which has been acquired 
and will be preserved for all time to come by the County of Santa Cruz. 


no law prohibiting the cutting of any tree that stood. 

Fore-visioning a valley destitute of trees and a river 
robbed of its water and its beauty, the Forty-Niner also saw 
generations of the future denied and deprived the privilege 
of looking on the primeval forest below Felton. He resolved 
then and there to do something about the matter. Just what, 
he did not yet know. 

The grove lay directly eastward across the forty-foot 
width of the river which separated it from the sawmill. It 
was in too close proximity to the mill for ease of mind. 

On inquiry he found that the wooded tract in which he 
was so intensely interested was originally a part of one of 
the old Mexican land grants, the titles to which, more often 
than not, were tangled in a maze of Mexican red-tape and 
none too careful record. He learned that originally it had 
been granted to one Pedro (Continuing on page 661) 











HE MAKES THE TREES PAY THEIR WAY 


By JOHN WOODS 


S A BOY in the Tennessee uplands, young Baxter 
A helped his father fall the giant yellow poplars and 
snake them with oxen down to the river. He spent 

a reasonable amount of time in the little country school- 
house and even more in the upland corn patches. Later, he 
went to the county seat and prepared himself for teaching. 
But his real interest lay in the fields and woodlands. He 
could log and he could farm and the only kind of teaching 
he really loved was by doing and showing, out of doors. 

It is somewhat unusual for one who never has been sub- 
jected to the more advanced educational experiences which 
we value so highly to possess the scientific attitude; but 
Baxter both as a youth and a man has always had it. A 
good many years ago, he got the idea that the forests of 
Tennessee were a tremendous fertilizer factory. So he col- 
lected all the oak leaf litter he could rake up from an acre 
of oak forest and placed it upon an acre of ordinary tillage 
land. Alongside, he measured another acre of the same 
sort of land for comparison. The same crops were planted 
upon the two acres over a period of three years and a rec- 
ord kept of the value of these crops. The acre that had 
been fertilized with leafmold produced forty-three doilars 
more of merchantable value during the three-year period, 
than did the other acre. Crude research, but neverthe- 
less valuable, and the results were expressed in terms 
that any hill farmer 
could understand. 

In 1923, C. E. Baxter 
entered the employ of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany. The company had 
recently employed a for- 
ester to look over its 
southern cut- over lands 
and to advise them as to 
land and forest manage- 
ment. Having completed 
a survey of lands in Mis- 
sissippi, the forester ar- 
rived at Sheridan, Arkan- 
sas, in the late fall of 
1923 and Mr. Baxter was 
assigned to assist him in 
the examination of some 
60,000 acres of land ly- 
ing in Grant and Saline 
Counties, which had been 
cut over by the Long-Bell 
organization during the 
fifteen years prior to 1919. 
This was typical central 
Arkansas upland and had 
borne a crop of magnifi- 
cent shortleaf pine timber 
interspersed with creek 
bottom hardwoods. The 
presence of many con- 
tented and_ reasonably 
well-fed hill farmers had 
convinced the company 
that these lands should 


be thrown open for sale eae 


and settlement. Accord- 
ingly it had surveyed and 





This is C. E. Baxter—among the pines he knows so well. 
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marked with painted sticks at the four corners of every 
forty-acre lot some 14,000 acres, extending westward from 
the village of Sheridan to the Saline River. 

The land selling organization was impatient to get 
started and the two examiners began their work with the 
feeling that they might be wasting their time; but as they 
moved through the cut-over areas, which were entered on 
the company’s records as denuded land, and found literally 
thousands of acres bearing 200 or more straight pine poles 
to the acre, and other areas more recently cut or burned 
bearing thousands of seedlings, and in the creek bottoms 
young ash, cow oak and red oak, whose growth exceeded 
that of pine, they became convinced that here was one of 
the most remarkable forest-growing tracts in the entire 
South. 

As they sat on a log at lunch time discussing the reasons 
why dogwood indicated good land and why upland farmers 
always seemed to cut down their pine pole patches to bring 
in new ground just when these poles had reached the age 
to earn the most money by growth, the idea took shape in 
their minds that the last thing that should happen to the 
tract was its sale and settlement. It was not necessary to 
plot how to bring about a change in the company’s policy, 
because the facts uncovered day by day were so striking 
that, once presented to the company officials, there could 
be but one conclusion. 

So, as time went on, 
and each day unrolled an 
added strip of vigorous 
young growth, Baxter 
and the forester began to 
discuss the proper man- 
agement of the different 
types of forest. After 
four months of inventory 
work, a report was writ- 
ten, the company officials 
were convinced, and C. 
E. Baxter was named Res- 
ident Forester. At first, 
his work was simply that 
of a protection agent. It 
was too much to expect 
the immediate introduc- 
tion of forest manage- 
ment; but he set about 
changing the sentiment of 
the country people against 
fire in the woods, estab- 
lishing lookouts and grad- 
ually winning the interest 
and confidence of his 
neighbors. 

And then one day, the 
mill at Pine Bluff needed 
hardwood logs and the 
company put a logging 
camp in the hardwood 
bottom at the edge of 
Baxter’s forest. The op- 
erations tore up the for- 
est rather badly, so Bax- 
ter proposed to the com- 
pany that it anticipate its 
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hardwood log requirements from his forest and let him get 
out the material in an orderly way, using the local labor 
and tying in logging with his protective work. This was 
somewhat grudgingly agreed to, with the result that when 
the bottoms were muddy, Baxter’s crews plowed miles of 
fire lines in the uplands and, when the bottoms were dry, 
they logged hardwood, subject always to the call of the 
lookouts in case of forest fires. Before many years, Baxter 
was producing pine poles and piling, and selling the 
stumpage at two or three times the rate of ordinary saw- 
logs. A little later, he found it possible to thin some of 
his more accessible sapling thickets by the production of 
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W. R. Mattoon 
A lecture on thinning pine in a 
demonstration area, where fence 


posts for creosoting are produced. 


fence posts to be creosoted at one of the 
company’s plants. 

Baxter’s philosophy of forest manage- 
ment can be summed up in a few words. 
Every forest acre should be kept produc- 
tive; the watchful forester can do this, 
because sooner or later, there is a use 
for every tree in the forest. One might 
think that a defective post oak tree that 
sprawls over an area of 200 square feet, 
wolfing the ground and light and pre- 
venting a score of young pine trees from 
getting established, would be a stumbling 
block in a forest managed for profit; but knowing human 
nature, Baxter calls in one of his neighbors and proposes 
that if the man will do a workmanlike job and cart away 
the limb wood so there will be no fire hazard, he will give 
him the post oak tree without cost. The result is that one- 
twentieth of an acre is cleaned up and room made for the 
young pines. 

Baxter is a great believer in public gatherings; he has 
the countryman’s love of getting people together for pic- 
nics out in the open. And the people always come, farmers 
and their wives, townsfolk, and droves of small boys. They 
always have a good time, and always learn something, for 
Baxter has a way of getting them out into the cool forest 
where he can show them something of what well-tended 
woodlands can mean to them. Extension foresters like to 


visit Baxter and join his outings. No wonder; they get 
encouragement for the fight they have to make against 
ignorance and carelessness elsewhere. 

In 1925 there was little fire consciousness among the 
people of central Arkansas. This is literally true; fires 
might burn through the woods for days and no one would 
pay them the slightest attention. Of course, there was an 
underlying feeling that frequent burning kept down the 
“varmints” and brought the new green grass more quickly; 
and actually, most of the fires were set casually by farmers, 
hunters and other frequenters of the woods. But there 
was no strong feeling evidenced for or against woods 
burning until the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company authorized Baxter to work to 
stop the fires on its land. 

Naturally, all the neighboring farmers 
pastured their young cattle and hogs 
upon the Company lands and when 
Baxter began to try to keep fire out of 
these lands, the countryside immediately 
divided itself into two schools of thought 
—pro-burning and pro-Baxter. 

He approached the problem by work- 
ing upon a few of the more progressive 
and influential farmers. As they were 
won over to the belief that burning did 
not improve the pasture, but actually 
damaged it, their opinions were given 
wide attention. It was an uphill fight 
for three years, but gradually the pro- 
Baxters came to far outnumber the 
others and fires practically stopped. It 
was a clean-cut demonstration of the 
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A shot in the shipping yard, showing poles and piling from the Baxter 
operations. 


superiority of persuasion over force in a region of pure- 
blooded Anglo-Saxons who cannot be forced. 

He has few fires. In twelve years, he has increased the 
forest capital substantially and has restocked all the old 
burned areas with young pine. No prudent man would 
wager that he could find five acres of barren land in one 
spot on this forest. I might undertake to present the facts 
of income and expense; but this is not a study of forest 
management. It is a thumbnail sketch of one man, who is 
practicing the finest kind of forestry, which happens to be 
the thing he likes to do. During the time he has been in 
charge of the forest, the company has had several chances 
to sell out at a fair price. That it has always refused is 
fairly good evidence that Baxter is making the forest pay 
its way. 











Sighting the quarry! On the right hand the 
duck hawk, on the left the prairie falcon. 


fathomable mystery lost in the clouded past, though 

in truth it is a nearly lost art. To the few present- 
day enthusiasts it still holds all the charm which once 
made it the sport of kings. 

Kings were entitled by their rank to fly the beautiful 
black or white gyrfalcons, whose native hunting grounds 
are the arctic tundras. The peregrine, which practically 
corresponds to our duck hawk, being only a little smaller 
in size, was rated second place among medieval falconers, 
but our American birds have as great possibilities for 
hawking as any that ever graced an Old World ancient’s 
wrist. 

Having long been interested in American birds of prey, 
we were possessed with the desire to train a hawk. This 
decision was reached at least four months before young 
hawks could: be taken from the nest, so we searched all 
the available literature on hawking. We worried the local 
librarian with repeated requests for outside books, perused 
falconry articles from India and China, obtained hawk 
bells from Holland and 
England, and secured hoods 
used by a famous falconer 
of India. Only then did 
we feel ready to tackle the 
job of training our first 
hawk. 

With several species 
available, there was a 
lengthy debate as to what 
hawk we should first at- 
tempt to train. The Coop- 
er’s hawk, because of its 
notorious record as a kill- 
er, was finally chosen. For 
a number of weeks, we 
had been carefully watch- 
ing a Cooper’s nest, which 
was situated along the Po- 
tomac River, near Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a high 


P | “HE art of training hawks and falcons is not an un- 





The end of a successful flight. 
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Fieve AND Forest 


FOR 


Boys AND Girts 


HUNTING WITH FEATHERED 


METEORS 


By 
FRANK AND JOHN CRAIGHEAD 


black oak tree. The nest commanded a view of rough 
wooded country on all sides, yet was cleverly con- 
cealed from prying eyes. On getting the young Coopers 
we started unknowingly on the most difficult of all birds 
to train; but having once trained a Cooper other species 
now seem in comparison much easier to handle. 

The short-winged Cooper’s hawk is not a falcon. All 
falcons can be distinguished from other hawks by their 
long wings and notched beak. The Cooper hunts in the 
woods, flies low among the branches, and depends on its 
stealthy approach and lightning dash to secure its victims, 
rather than on powers of endurance and speed, as does the 
high-flying falcon. The Cooper is nervous, fierce at all 
times, easily scared, blood-thirsty, and hard to tame. On 
the other hand, we later found all falcons to be usually 
gentle, not easily disturbed and comparatively easy to 
tame. 

Our first hawk was a fierce-natured female Cooper called 
Comet. She proved wonderful for hunting, but a de- 
mon to tame. In fact, she never was actually tamed. 


At first she was handled 
constantly, but gently that 
she might lose all fear of 
man. Later, she was taught 
to fly to the hand for food, 
so when loosed in the pur- 
suit of game, she could be 
called back to the glove if 
unsuccessful. Otherwise, 
she would hold the game 
until we arrived to re- 
ward her. She learned to 
look forward to our pres- 
ence with pleasure, espe- 
cially when she found that 
our appearance meant a 
flight in the field. Quite 
often Comet came to the 
glove when we had neither 
whistled nor tempted her 
with food. This was partly 
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due to habit, anc possibly to affection. Falcons, however, 
in innumerable cases, have shown unmistakably that they 
returned because of affection, and we like to believe that 
Comet in her fierce way had some such feelings. 

Comet soon learned what was expected of her when 
taken into the field. Often while we were tramping through 
the brush, she would fly off at some rabbit, unseen by us, 
but easily visible to the remarkable eyes of the hawk. 
When she found the brush too thick to dive through, she 
would fly from tree to tree, following the rabbit as we 
scared it up. If we were unsuccessful in chasing the rab- 
bit out, she would refuse to come down to the glove. This 
meant that the rabbit was still hiding. Eventually we 
would kick it up, although we could have sworn before- 
hand there was no rabbit near. Before she learned this 
trick of following them, she would hit the brambles like 





With talons full, Comet had a little 
too big a job in handling a rabbit. 


a thunderbolt in savage attempt to make a kill. These 
attempts resulted only in a bruised and entangled hawk. 
Afterwards she saw her folly and resorted to the more 
sensible if less dashing and picturesque method of follow- 
ing them until an open place was reached. 

One day Comet followed a rabbit in this manner for 
more than a half mile, and finally struck it in a small 
clearing. The rabbit was old and wise and no sooner had 
the hawk struck than it jumped through a crotch in a small 
locust tree, leaving the hawk tightly wedged between the 
two branches. 

To catch a rabbit is not as easy as it sounds. First the 
hawk must overtake it before it reaches a hole or a dense 
thicket. Then it must outwit the tricky hare. Finally, if it 
succeeds in grabbing the rabbit, the hawk must hold on 
while the animal goes through all the acrobatics that only 
a desperate rabbit knows. It may turn a complete somer- 





Comet,—with her marsh-hawk tai!l—poses 


characteristically, covering her food. 


sault and crush the hawk to the ground. It may kick its 
hind legs high in the air to shake the demon off, or run 
at high speed into a thicket of briars and young locust 
trees knocking the hawk for a “loop.” A female Cooper’s 
hawk weighs only about one-third as much as a full grown 
rabbit, so it can be seen that Comet had her talons full. 

By the end of the season Comet had experienced all of 
these tricks, and had great respect for old brer rabbit. 
When shaken off, she would catch up to the rabbit on foot, 
and one who has seen the long powerful legs of the Coop- 
er’s hawk in action can appreciate that this is possible. 
In open country, however, she was far superior in speed, 
but the rabbits could dodge so well that she missed her 
strike more often than she succeeded. 

One afternoon Comet was in hot pursuit of a rabbit 
when it dodged under a wire fence. Her eyes focused on 
the prey, the hawk did not see the fence, hit the wire, did 
several flips in the air and fell, dazed and bewildered, to 
the ground. On another occasion, after a great deal of 
whistling as well as diligent and anxious hunting, we 
found the hawk halfway down a groundhog hole at- 
tempting to catch an old cot- (Continuing on page 662) 





Cooper’s Hawk or crow? 
Comet, dressed up in her crow’s tail. 


It is just 

















INON, the two-leaved nut pine of the Southwest 

grows in scattered groves and open stands on the 

dry foothills, mountain slopes, and canyon sides 
of the southern Rocky Mountains, at elevations be- 
tween 5,000 and 8,000 feet above sea level. Small 
isolated specimens are found up to elevations of 9,000 
feet. 

A stand of pion scattered over the arid slopes re- 
minds one of an old apple orchard. It is one of the 
first trees to gain a foothold on the lava overflows so 
common throughout the Southwest, and often forms 
the advance growth as the forest encroaches upon 
more arid lands. Less resistant to frost and drought 
than the neighboring junipers, pifion will succeed on 
exposed slopes where the average annual precipitation 
is less than thirteen inches, and the annual range of 
temperatures extends from 110° F. to 25° below zero. 

This is one of four nut pines of the Southwest. 


PINON PINE 


Pinus edulis. 








Englemann 


Low round headed 
pinon pines, with far 
reaching horizontal 
branches grow in open 
stands over the lower 
slopes and mesas of 
the southern Rocky 
Mountains. 


Chief among the numerous details by which they may 
be distinguished is the manner in which the leaves or 
needles are borne. The Parry Pifion, Pinus parryana, 
has the needles in clusters of four; the Mexican 
Pinon, Pinus cembroides, usually in clusters of three; 
The Singleleaf Pifion, Pinus monophylla, usually has 
single leaves; and the stout, dark, yellowish green 
needles of Pinus edulis are borne in pairs or occa- 
sionally in clusters of three. Their ranges overlap, 
but all are confined to the Southwest. The needles 
of Pinus edulis are sharp pointed, often curved, with 
smooth margins, and seven-eighths of an inch to one 
and three-fourths inches long. Those of seedlings 
and of new growth are a bright bluish green. They 
remain on the branches as long as nine years but 
begin to fall with the fourth season. 

This small, scraggy, nut pine grows associated 
with the western junipers, Ponderosa pine, Gambel 
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oak, the mountain mahoganies, and in pure stands 
over small areas. As the range extends south from 
Northern Colorado over New Mexico to the Pecos 
River in Texas and throughout much of Arizona and 
southeastern Utah, it forms a woodland type of con- 
siderable local importance. Best growth is attained 
on mesas and slopes where the sandy or gravelly 
soil is moderately deep and rich, but the tree is more 
frequently found on poor rocky soils. 

In the early spring elongated clusters of dark red, 
pollen bearing, staminate flowers cover the tree, 
while on the ends of the twigs are short stalked, 
purplish, pistillate blossoms. The staminate flowers 
soon drop, but the pistillate ones develop in August 
and September of the second year into egg shaped, 
shiny, yellowish brown cones about an inch to two 
inches long. The cone scales are relatively few in 
number and without prickles. In pairs, on the scales 
near the middle of each cone are two to thirty red 
brown, mottled, nut-like seeds. 

Pion (pin-yone) is the name given by the early 
Spanish explorers and was described by Cabeza de 
Vaca in 1536. Although several other pines produce 
edible seeds, the scientific name Pinus edulis refers 
specifically to the large seeds of this tree. 

Pifon nuts were formerly a staple item in the 
fall and winter diet of Southwestern Indians and 
Mexicans, but are now largely sold for use as a 
delicacy. To prevent the seeds from spoiling and to 
retain their flavor, they are usually baked imme- 
diately after being gathered. Individual trees pro- 
duce one to eight bushels of cones, and stands of 
trees may yield 300 pounds of seed to the acre. 

The reddish brown bark is irregularly furrowed 
with shallow diagonal ridges and varies from a half 
an inch to an inch thick. 

The pifion tree is usually only fifteen to twenty 
feet high, but reaches heights of thirty-five to fifty 
feet. The trunk is rarely free from branches for 
more than six or eight feet. Trees may attain breast 
high diameters of twelve to thirty inches in 150 to 
375 years, but the growth is always slow. The root 
system is shallow. 

The wood is soft, without special strength, and 
weighs about thirty-seven pounds to the cubic foot 
when air dry. 
locally for fuel, fence posts, corral posts, telephone 
poles, mine logging, charcoal, and general construc- 
tion. It is not durable in contact with the soil. There 
are no authentic estimates of the total stand of pifion 
pine. 

Although pifion bears abundant crops of seeds at 
intervals of two to five years, only a small percentage 
are fertile, and the power to germinate is soon lost. 
So large a part of the crop is eaten by birds, small 
animals, and gathered by Indians or local settlers 
that natural reproduction is poor. Weevils may also 
enter the seed before the cones open. Accordingly, 
the maintenance and reproduction of natural stands 
is difficult. 

Pinon is seldom injured by fire, but excessive graz- 
ing may destroy the seedlings. The worst enemy 
is probably a two-host fungus disease similar to 
white pine blister rust. As in the case of the white 
pine pest, the alternate host of the “pifon blister 
rust” is a wild currant, and the damage is chiefly 
sustained by seedlings and younger trees. 

Although peculiar to the Southwest, this tree has 
been successfully planted in the eastern states where 
it has proved a hardy, slow growing, compact, bushy 
evergreen as far north as Massachusetts. 


Considerable quantities are used’ 





Mature trunks are clothed with reddish brown bark 
whose shallow irregular ridges may be broken into 
small detachable scales. 





Dark, yellowish green needles are borne in pairs, and 
the large edible nuts grow in egg shaped cones, at 
the ends of the branches. 

















Natural range of Pirion Pine within the United States. 
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Pollution Laboratory Urged in 


Potomac River Basin 


A $15,000,000 program to make the Poto- 
mac River drainage basin a national labora- 
tory and demonstration unit for a proposed 
nation-wide attack on the problems of water 
pollution has been recommended to the Na- 
tional Resources Board by a special com- 
mittee appointed by Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes. 

The Potomac basin covers a watershed of 
14,000 square miles in West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, and contains 
all the essential elements which ordinarily 
enter into a large watershed pollution prob- 
lem. It was singled out to be the “pilot” 
plan because it is sufficiently close to the 
National Capital for careful and continued 
study. River conditions have been studied in 
this area by Federal, state, local and indus- 
trial agencies for more than twenty years. 

For the administrative control of the basin, 
the committee proposed the creation of a 
board of five members. Four of them would 
be appointed by the governors of the states 
concerned. A fifth member, representing the 
Federal Government, would be selected by 
the National Resources Board. 

At least $6,600,000 of the total expendi- 
ture was proposed for the construction of 
domestic sewage disposal plants throughout 
the drainage basin and $3,050,000 for in- 
dustrial waste treatment. Other items include 
$1,500,000 for building conservancy dams; 
$170,000 for protection against acid waste in 
coal mines; $1,200,000 for administration and 
engineering and $300,000 for special investi- 
gation. 


State Foresters Elect Conzet 
Grover M. Conzet, director of the Division 
of Forestry, Minnesota State Department of 
Conservation, was elected president of the 
Association of State Foresters to succeed 
Harry Lee Baker, state forester of Florida, at 


the annual meeting of the Association at 
Montpelier, Vermont, on October 14, 15, and 


16. Other officers elected for the coming 
year were Fred Merrill, state forester of 
Mississippi, vice-president, and F. C. Peder- 


son, stzte forester of Virginia, secretary- 
treasurer. These three officers with Rutledge 


Parker, state forester of Montana, and Harry 
Lee Baker, of Florida, constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The three day meeting proved an open 
forum for the discussion of land purchases 
within the states by the Division of Land 
Utilization of the Resetthkement Administra- 
tion, the Fulmer Act, providing Federal loans 
for the purchase of land for state forests, 
plans to extend Federal credit to the lumber 
industry as provided in Congressional bills 
introduced by Senator Fletcher and Repre- 
sentative Caldwell, of Florida, administration 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and other 
matters of importance to state forestry. 

After discussing a paper presented by Dr. 
L. C. Gray, director of the Division of Land 
Utilization in the Resettlement Division, a 
resolution was. passed requesting an official 
statement from Under Secretary of Agricul- 


WITH 


_ THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


ture Rexford G. Tugwell explaining the re- 
settlement administration policy and setting 
forth the terms and conditions under which 
lands purchased by the Division of Land 
Utilization are to be turned over to the 
states. 

Pointing out that the Fulmer Act is with- 
out funds necessary to make it effective, the 
foresters instructed their newly elected presi- 
dent to appoint a committee to formulate 
and carry out plans for obtaining funds 
which may now be available from emergency 
work relief sources and also to work for 
funds in the Agricultural Appropriation Bill 
at the next session of Congress. 

The Fletcher bill, S. 3417, to provide credit 
to the forest industry was approved in prin- 
ciple, but it was urged that the state foresters 
be called upon to help in its administration 
within the states, and that means be pro- 
vided to prevent reversion to the Federal 


Grover M. Conzet 


Government of properties which 
mortgaged under the proposed Act. 

In addition to a recommendation that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps be made perma- 
nent, the state foresters suggested the aban- 
donment of the present system of appointing 
the supervisory personnel from advisory lists 
furnished by the Department of Agriculture, 
and urged that all appointments be made by 
the state agencies using the men. 

The same resolution carried recommenda- 
tions that all work performed by the C.C.C. 
men be on the basis of a forty hour week. 

The meeting reiterated the previously es- 
tablished principle that forest planting stock 
grown in state nurseries should be used only 
for the establishment of forest plantations, 
shelterbelts and windbreaks; that none should 
be sold or given away for ornamental plant- 
ing; and that planters reserving the planting 
stock must sign agreements to give the trees 
adequate protection. 


may be 
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New Educational Program for 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


Howard W. Oxley, director of C.C.C. Camp 
Education, has advised Robert Fechner, di- 
rector of Emergency Conservation Work, that 
final arrangements have been completed for 
expanding C.C.C. educational activities dur- 
ing the winter period from October 1 to 
April 1. 

Operating in an advisory capacity to the 
War Department, Mr. Oxley and his associ- 
ates in the United States Office of Education 
have spent the last several weeks in gearing 
up C.CC. instructional services to handle a 
more widespread program. 

A Manual for ‘Instructors and a series of 
fifteen Lesson Outlines on subjects of voca- 
tional importance are being distributed to 
camp advisers. These publications were writ- 
ten to assist advisers in perfecting their 
methods of presentation and in stimulating 
the interest of enrollees. 

The Office of Education has set eight ma- 
jor objectives for accomplishment during the 
approaching enrollment period. These ob- 
jectives are: Providing instruction to stamp 
out illiteracy; instilling in the enrollees a 
deeper consciousness of the importance of 
conserving the nation’s resources; raising edu- 
cational levels of under-educated youth; in- 
tensive training of the enrollees in ways to 
earn their own living; improvement of con- 
tent in C.C.C. courses, through the use of a 
manual and lesson outlines; development of 
enrollees’ reading habits; training in con- 
structive use of leisure time through such 
activities as arts and crafts, debates, forums, 
motion pictures, hiking, and nature studies; 
and improved counseling services. 


Committee on Water Resources 


A Water Resources Committee of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee to outline a long- 
range plan for the more effective use of all 
the water resources of the nation, has been 
announced. The new committee will work 
for the continuation and application of the 
policies set forth in the report of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Committee and the Report of 
the National Resources Committee. 

The following were appointed members of 
the Committee: Abel Wolman, chairman of 
the American Water-works Association and 
the Maryland State Planning Board; Thorn- 
dike Saville, of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and associate dean of the 
College of Engineering, New York Univer- 
sity; N. C. Grover, chief hydraulic engineer, 
Water Resources Branch, United States Geo- 
logical Survey; Elwood Mead, director of the 
Bureau of Reclamation; Jay N. Darling, chief 
of the Biological Survey; H. H. Bennett, 
chief of the Soil Conservation Service of the 
Department of Agriculture; R. E. Tarbett, 
sanitary engineer, Public Health Service; 
Major General Edward M. Markham, chief, 
United States Army Engineers; Thomas R. 
Tate, director, National Power Survey, Fed- 
eral Power Commission; H. H. Barrows, pro- 
fessor of Geography, University of Chicago; 
and Edward Hyatt, state engineer of Cali- 
fornia. 
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SEEK FUNDS TO CONTINUE FIGHT ON ELM DISEASE 


Adequate appropriations for continuing erad- 
ication work for the control of Dutch Elm 
disease were urged at a conference with 
Acting Director Daniel W. Bell, of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, on October 14, by a 
group headed by William P. Wharton, of 
Groton, Massachusetts, chairman of the Na- 
tioual Committee on Eradication of Dutch 
Elm disease. The present campaign, cen- 
tering in an area of nearly 6,000 square miles 
in New York, Connecticut and New Jersey, 
is being financed with $2,750,000 allotted 
from work relief funds and an appropriation 
of $261,156 to the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. These sums will be 
available until June 30, 1936. 

That work may be continued on an ade- 
quate and permanent basis, free from regu- 
lations which encumber work relief funds, 
the Acting Director Bell was urged to in- 
clude $3,000,000 in the regular appropria- 
tions to the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1936. Special 
emphasis was placed on the need of assur- 
ance that funds may be available without 
intermission during all of the coming spring 


and summer. Others to attend the conference 
were Harris A. Reynolds, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Forest and Park Association; 
Walter O. Filley, forester for the Connecti- 
cut Experiment Station; Edgar G. Rex, of the 
New Jersey Department of Agriculture, and 
G. H. Collingwood, forester for The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. 

On October 5, the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine reported that since the 
beginning of the campaign in July, 1934, 13,- 
425 elm trees definitely known to have the 
disease had been removed and destroyed. Dur- 
ing the same period 590,354 dead and dying 
elms known to be attractive to the disease- 
carrying bark beetles were destroyed, and 
nearly 900,000 similar trees were tagged pre- 
paratory to removal and destruction during 
the coming fall and winter. To carry on this 
work, complete the destruction of all stand- 
ing elms in the Great Piece Meadows of New 
Jersey, covering an area of six square miles, 
and to be prepared to carry on the scouting 
in the early spring, authorities plan to retain 
as many as possible of the present force of 
2,970 employes. 


LARGEST DUCK-PRODUCING AREA ESTABLISHED 


Recent Executive orders have established 
two neighboring refuges in North Dakota 
that when complete will total 80,000 acres, 
and which together bid fair to become one 
of the largest duck-producing areas in the 
United States. These sanctuaries, designated 
the Upper Souris and the Lower Souris Mi- 
gratory Waterfowl Refuges, are important in 
the national program of wildlife restoration 
and development. 

The Upper Souris Refuge, a 30,000-acre 
tract in Ward and Renville Counties, will 
contain a large storage reservoir to furnish a 
uniform water supply for that area and also 
for the Lower Souris Refuge. 

This reservoir will have a storage capacity, 
at normal water level, of about 112,000 acre- 
feet and will provide water for flood-irrigat- 
ing parts of the valley that have never been 


agriculturally productive since costly drainage 
activities thirty years ago. 

The Lower Souris Refuge, a 50,000-acre 
sanctuary seventy miles down the river from 
Upper Souris, is in Bottineau and McHenry 
Counties. This refuge, says the Biological 
Survey, has greater potentialities for geese 
and duck production than any other area 
now administered. The refuge is a strip of 
original marsh forty miles long and varying 
from one to three and one-half miles in 
width. The natural depressions are filled 
when the spring run-off occurs, and, in the 
restoration, the forty-inch annual summer 
evaporation will be counteracted by water 
drawn from the large storage dam at Upper 
Souris. This assured water supply means 
that the necessary marshes always will be 
providing food for young ducks until they 
are well on the wing. 


FOREST SERVICE ESTABLISHES EQUIPMENT LABORATORY 


To bring together its technical resources 
for the improvement of forest work machinery 
and operating technique, the United States 
Forest Service is establishing a special re- 
search laboratory with headquarters at Spok- 
ane, Washington. It is to be called the For- 
est Service Equipment Laboratory. 

Experiments dealing with machinery and 
methods for fire fighting, tree planting, trail 
building and other Forest Service activities 
have been under way in the National Forest 
Regions throughout the country. As the For- 
est Service puts it, its aim is “to institution- 
alize this activity and to provide the men en- 
gaged in such work with a central shop and 
laboratory, fully equipped with modern tools 
and instruments, where the collective services 
of technicians in various fields will be avail- 
able.” Regional Forester Evan W. Kelley, at 
Missoula, Montana, will have general super- 
vision of the laboratory. 

Although mechanical equipment has been 
brought increasingly into use in forest fire 
fighting, man-power is still the primary de- 
fense. However, speed of operation is para- 
mount in fire control, and for that reason, 
says Chief Forester F. A. Silcox, improved 
methods must depend largely upon time-sav- 
ing machinery and technique designed to 
speed detection of fires, the dispatch of men 
to the scene, and actual work on the fire. 


Many employees of the Forest Service have 
already contributed inventions and _ innova- 
tions in technique to the rapidly growing list 
of specialized forest equipment—equipment 
not previously manufactured or developed by 
private concerns. A trail builder has been 
put in use which speeds construction of for- 
est roads in rough country. Although a For- 
est Service development, this machine has 
been widely adopted for road building by 
other agencies. 

Another notable example is the use of short 
wave radio in forest protection. Several years 
ago this activity was started by members of 
the Service who developed light-weight, port- 
able equipment especially adapted to forest 
use. More than a thousand portable radio 
sets provided emergency communication on 
the National Forests during the past fire 
season. 

Recent Forest Service experiments have 
also opened up a new field of fire fighting 
technique—fast delivery by airplane of pumps, 
water, chemicals, tools and rations to fire 
fighting forces. Such experiments, still in 
their infancy, are typical of those to be inves- 
tigated by the laboratory. The results of ex- 
ploratory work in the use of chemicals in fire 
suppression, which has been carried on for 
many years, will be given thorough trials on 
an operating basis by the new Laboratory. 
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Adirondack Truck Trails Protested 


Delegates from more than twenty conserva- 
tion organizations in New York State, as- 
sembled at Albany on October 8 to protest 
the truck trails which Conservation Commis- 
sioner Lithgow Osborne is building in the 
Adirondack Forest Preserve and his free 
use within the preserve of Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps workers. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the delegates: 

Whereas, It is the sense of this meeting 
that the work on existing roads and trails 
and the building of new ones on state-owned 
forest preserve lands in the Adirondack and 
Catskill Parks be in keeping with the provi- 
sions of Article VII, Section 7 of our State 
Constitution, which requires that these lands 
be kept as wild forest lands; be it Resolved, 
that further work on state-owned wild lands 
such as truck trails and undue widening of 
new or existing trails at variance with the 
main purpose for which the lands were ac- 
quired in the Adirondack and Catskill Parks 
be discontinued; and Resolved, That all fur- 
ther work of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
be directed to lands outside the Adirondack 
and Catskill Parks; and Resolved, That a 
committee be appointed to consider the 
practicability of taking cooperative action 
in the courts toward preventing violation of 
the constitutional provision relative to the 
forest preserve. 


Seek Standard Names for Plants 


Among the many achievements of the meet- 
ing of The International Congress of Botany 
held in Amsterdam early in September, was 
the appointment of a committee to establish 


a complete reference list of generic and 
specific names for the important economic 


plants of the world. 

When completed, this will mean an inter- 
national authority for all commercial and 
scientific enterprises concerned with plants. 
The authority is to be valid for all practical 
purposes, for ten years, notwithstanding 
changes in nomenclature made by scientists 
within that period. The International Con- 
gress of Botany, which meets every five years, 
has already established an International Code, 
for generic names of plants. 
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GENEVA, O., 
and grass fire which had been dor- 
mant since Saturday, broke out with 
a vengeance here tonight and short- 
ly before midnight five acres were 
burning fiercely. , 

Hundreds of citizens, powerless to 
do_ much, watched the blaze, pray- 
ing that a north wind would onal 
suddenly come up, driving the flame 
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Leavitt Named Superintendent 


Appointment of Ernest P. Leavitt as su- 
perintendent of Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, in California, has been announced by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
At the same time it was announced that 
M. R. Harrington had been appointed as 
assistant and adviser in the museum develop- 
ment program of the National Park Service. 

Mr. Leavitt has been associated with the 
National Park Service for twenty-five years. 
He was first appointed in 1910 to the Yo- 
semite National Park, in California, serving 
as assistant superintendent from 1918 to 1931, 
when he was appointed superintendent of 
Hawaii National Park. After serving almost 
three years there, he became superintendent 
of Mesa Verde National Park, in Colorado. 

Mr. Harrington comes to the National Park 
Service from the Southwest Museum, at Los 
Angeles, where he served as chief archeologist. 


Pack Fellowships Announced 


Announcement has been made by the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forest Education 
Board that it is now receiving applications 
for its seventh annual award of fellowships 
for training leaders in forestry. 

The purpose of these fellowships is to en- 
courage men who have shown unusual intel- 
lectual and personal qualities to obtain train- 
ing that will best equip them for responsible 
work, either in the general practice of for- 
estry, in the forest industries, in the teach- 
ing of forestry, in forest research, or in the 
development of public forest policy. 

The awards will be made to men who dem- 
onstrate natural powers of intellectual and 
personal leadership and who intend to make 
forestry their life work. There are no re- 
strictions as to age, educational status or 
personal experience, but ordinarily fellow- 
ships will be granted only to men of Ameri- 
can or Canadian citizenship who have finished 
an undergraduate college course or its equiv- 
alent. 

Appointments will be made by the Board 
on recommendation of a Committee on Ap- 
pointments, consisting of Henry S. Graves, 
John Foley, and Tom Gill. 

Applications will be received by the Board 
until December 31, 1935, and should be made 
on forms supplied by the Board. Application 
forms, as well as further information regard- 
ing the fellowships, may be had from the 
Secretary of the Board, 1214 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The successful candidates for the sixth an- 
nual fellowships were: G. S. Andrews, junior 
forester, British Columbia Forest Service— 
a research project in aerial survey; A. 
Bailey, graduate student, College of Forestry, 
University of Washington—investigation into 
the location of lignin and cellulose in Doug- 
las fir; William Delles Bedard, assistant en- 
tomologist, Division of Forest Insects, De- 
partment of Agriculture—study of methods of 
utilizing natural enemies of bark-beetles in 
artificial control; Thomas W. Childs, grad- 
uate student, University of Pennsylvania— 
study of heart-rot fungus attacking eastern 
white pine; Thomas C. Evans, Technician, 
United States Forest Service—study of in- 
tegrated utilization in the naval stores region 
of the Southeastern United States; Neil W. 
Hosley, instructor, Harvard Forest—study and 
investigative work in fish and game manage- 
ment; George W. Jemison, junior forester, 
United States Forest Service—study of the 
effects of vegetation on forest fire danger in 
the northern Rocky Mountain region; and 
Paul W. Stickel, associate  silviculturist, 
United States Forest Service—study of the 
bark character of trees in relation to their 
resistance to fire injury. 
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Connecticut Releases Pheasants 


Release of 12,000 ringneck pheasants, to 
be supplemented by still more raised from 
14,773 eggs supplied free to farmers and 
sportsmen, has been announced by the Con- 
necticut State Board of Fisheries and Game. 
The distribution is part of the board’s game 
restocking program. 

More than 4,000 cock pheasants comprise 
the latest part of the season’s distribution, 
now being completed by county game war- 
dens. Due to excellent breeding and rear- 
ing conditions the past summer, a much 
larger quota of pheasants is expected to 
result from birds released last spring. 

A total of 8,179 adult pheasants, in the 
ratio of one cock to three hens, were liber- 
ated in April and May. Larger than usual 
broods of young birds resulted from this 
large pre-breeding season stocking and from 
birds which carried over from last year, ac- 
cording to the board. 

Under the plan of free pheasant egg dis- 
tribution, all birds raised from the eggs are 
required to be turned loose at maturity on 
lands not closed to public hunting. Pheasants 
purchased by the board from game breeders 
are also distributed to unposted lands, state 
forests and _ state-leased public shooting 
grounds. 


Dr. Marbut Dies in Manchuria 


The death of Dr. Curtiss F. Marbut, for 
many years chief of the Soil Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in 
Harbin, Manchuria, on August 25, deprives 
the United States of one of the world’s great- 
est authorities on soils. 

Dr. Marbut, who had passed the age of re- 
tirement, had been retained by the govern- 
ment for two additional years in order to con- 
tinue exceptionally important research on the 
classification of soils in this and other countries. 


New Wilderness Publication Issued 


The Living Wilderness, the official publi- 
cation of the newly organized Wilderness 
Society, made its initial appearance in Sep- 
tember. Robert Sterling Yard, secretary- 
treasurer of the Society, is editor of the new 
publication. 

In presenting The Living Wilderness, Mr. 
Yard says editorially: “The Wilderness So- 
ciety is born of an emergency in conserva- 
tion which admits of no delay. It consists 
of persons distressed by the exceedingly 
swift passing of wilderness in a _ country 
which recently abounded in the richest and 
noblest of wilderness forms, the primitive, 
and who purpose to do all they can to safe- 
guard what is left of it. This for transmis- 
sion, a sacred charge, to its preservers of the 
future.” 

The Society was organized on January 21 
for the purpose of “fighting off’ invasions 
of the remaining wilderness areas in America 
and to stimulate public appreciation of the 
“emotional, intellectual and scientific values” 
of the primitive. The organizing committee 
was made up of Harold C. Anderson, plan- 
ner, Appalachian Trails; Aldo Leopold, in 
charge of Game Research, University of Wis- 


consin; Robert Marshall, forester, Indian 
Service; Benton Mackaye, planner, Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Ernest C. Oberholtzer, 


secretary, Quetico-Superior Council; Bernard 
Frank, Tennessee Valley Authority, and Mr. 


Yard. 


College Gives Forest to U. S. 


The gift to the Federal Government of a 
1,500-tract of land in northwest Massachusetts 
by Williams College of Williamstown, to be 
known as the Lawrence Hopkins Memorial 
Experimental Forest, has been announced by 
the Department of Agriculture. The tract will 
be administered by the Forest Service as a 
branch of its Northeast Forest Experiment 
Station, and scientists will study the rehabili- 
tation of New England woodlands and aban- 
doned farm lands which have reverted to 
forest growth. 

In a letter accepting the gift, Secretary 
Wallace wrote to President Tyler Dennett, of 
Williams College: 

“Studies on the area will fill an important 
gap in our program of forest research in the 
Northeast and should be of value in provid- 
ing a sound technical basis for management 
and restoration of woodlands and abandoned 
farm lands over much of New England, 
whether in private or public ownership.” 

The Hopkins Forest is in the extreme 
northwest corner of Massachusetts, adjoining 
Vermont and New York on its northern and 
western boundaries. 
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PLAN FOR TRAINING UNEMPLOYED IN FORESTRY 


British Columbia has inaugurated a new 
and novel plan for training the unemployed 
young man in practical forestry, according to 
a report received from Robert M. Newcomb, 
American Vice Consul, Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, just made public by the Department 
of Commerce. The plan was instituted by the 
Department of Lands of the British Columbia 
Government on June 1, 1935, and should it 
prove sufficiently successful as applied to 
forestry, there is little doubt but that it will 
be applied to other local, basic industries, 
possibly mining and fishing. 

Under the plan, workers are divided into 
three groups, the first comprising 100 young 
men assigned to fifty forest rangers—two to 
each ranger—of the permanent staff who 
are scattered throughout the provinces. The 
young men receiving training under this 
plan receive $45 a month plus expense 
money. 

The second group comprising 165 men is 
divided equally among three forest experi- 
ment stations, fifty-five men being assigned to 
each. These men receive $1.75 a day and 
$10 additional allowance for clothes. Board 
costs seventy-five cents a day, which enables 


each young man to clear about $20 monthly. 

The third group comprising 160 young 
men is assigned to forest control work, there 
being sixteen groups of ten men, each group 
being assigned to a different trail, and each 
in charge of a capable foreman. These men 
receive a wage of $1.75 a day and certain 
supplies. 

It would appear that owners of lumber 
mills and logging camps approve the plan 
of the British Columbia Government in es- 
tablishing these training camps for unem- 
ployed young men. It is understood, further- 
more, that the lumber industry has already 
permanently employed thirty young men 
trained in such camps and that by the end of 
the season this number will total 100 or 
more. It is even stated that the timber in- 
dustry can absorb men trained by the above 
mentioned method more rapidly than they 
can be trained. 

Funds for the project are available through 
the Unemployment Relief Fund and are 
under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Labor of British Columbia. It is understood 
that the provinces will spend about $100,000 
on the project. 


FORESTS OF NORTHEAST MENACED BY SAWFLY 


The European spruce sawfly is now well 
established in the northern part of New Eng- 
land adjacent to the infested sections of Can- 
ada, according to the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine of the Department of 
Agriculture. This destructive pest of spruce 
trees—particularly white spruce—has spread 
by natural means from across the Canadian 
border and occurs from the Maine-Quebec 
line down to the Acadian National Park, on 
Mount Desert Island, at Mount Katahdin, and 
the northern part of Aroostook County, Maine. 
Some sawflies have been discovered also at 
the timberline on Mount Washington, through- 
out the White Mountains in New Hampshire, 
and in northern Vermont. 

From present indications, says Dr. F. C. 
Craighead, of the Bureau of Entomology and 
plant Quarantine, this pest eventually will be 
found wherever spruce grows naturally in 
New England. “If we can draw conclusions 


from conditions in Canada,” he adds, “it will 
be only a matter of a year or two before our 
spruce forests will suffer the destruction now 
going on in southeastern Canada.” 

The fate of the New England spruce, Dr. 
Craighead says, rests mainly on the success 
of intensive efforts by entomologists of Can- 
ada and the United States to find a practical 
method of control. Airplane dusting with 
arsenates would be effective, but it costs too 
much. Parasites seem to offer most hope. 
Several colonies of parasites that materially 
aid in controlling the spruce sawfly in Europe 
have been brought over by Dominion ento- 
mologists and liberated in Quebec and _ in 
Aroostook County, Maine. Through coopera- 
tion of the Bureau and Dominion entomolo- 
gists another parasite has also been intro- 
duced into Canada from the Orient. Whether 
natural enemies can check the sawfly on this 
continent, however, remains a question. 


REPLACEMENT ENROLLMENT BEGINS IN C.C.C. 


Robert Fechner, director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, announced on October 5 
that 115,927 men are being enrolled into the 
Civilian Conservation Corps during the cur- 
rent month as replacements for enrolees 
who left the C.C.C. during September or 
who will be discharged from the Corps prior 
to October. 31. 

The director stated that the enrollment of 
these men would maintain the enrolled 
strength of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
at the 500,000-man figure established by the 
President prior to his departure on his West- 
ern trip. It is anticipated that the total num- 
ber of persons given employment by Emer- 
gency Conservation Work will exceed 560,000 
on November 1. This figure would include 
the enrolled men of the CC.C., Indians 
working on Indian reservations, residents of 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Vir- 
gin Islands engaged in reforestation work, 
the reserve officers in charge of camp admin- 
istration, foresters and technical experts who 
supervise the work projects, educational ad- 
visers and other operating personnel. 

“The replacement program which was be- 
gun on October 1 has for its purpose the 
filling of vacancies in the C.C.C. camps made 
by the discharge of men to permit them to 
accept outside employment or for other rea- 


sons,” Director Fechner stated. “The War 
Department records disclose that 14,330 
C.C.C. men left the camps to accept outside 
employment during the month of August. 
Records for the three months ending August 
31 disclose that an average of more than 
14,000 men have left the camps each month 
to go into private industry. 

“Since the C C.C. program was initiated in 
1933, our practice has been to enroll suff- 
cient replacements at the beginning of each 
new six-month period to maintain the Corps 
at the maximum enrolled strength authorized 
by the President. The maximum enrolled 
strength for the C.C.C. at the present time 
is 500,000 men. Checks made by the War 
Department indicate that it would be neces- 
sary to take in approximately 116,000 men 
during this month in order to make certain 
that the enrolled strength of the C.C.C. will 
be 500,000 on October 31.” 

Of the 115,927 men to be enrolled this 
month, 102,070 will be unmarried young men 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
eight years. The others will be war veterans 
or locally enrolled men taken from the vicin- 
ity of C.CC. camps. The selection of the 
young men’s contingent was begun on Octo- 
ber 1 by state directors of selection desig- 
nated by the Labor Department. 
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or CHRISTMAS 


Tus new Portfolio of Eight Exquisite Reproductions of Beau- 
tiful Photographs of Trees is the kind of present that nearly 
everyone likes to receive, because it is different from the usual 
gifts. You would make anyone happy by sending one of these 
unique Portfolios. They are sent free with each gift subscrip- 
tion to American Forests. 















THREE GIFTS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


Fill in the Gift Order Form below with the names and addresses 
of the people to whom you wish to give a subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS. We will send them an appropriate 
notice of your gift together with the beautiful Portfolio of Tree 
Pictures. And in addition, we will send you a Portfolio for 
yourself at no extra cost whatsoever. 


re) BEAUTIFUL 
PRINTS 


1. WINTER’S OFFERING 
by THomas O. SHECKELL 


2. ANCIENT JUNIPER 
by Lioyp R. Kornic 


3. GUARDIANS OF THE COAST 
by Ernest L. Cranpacy 


4. IN THE PATH OF THE STORM 
by Tuomas O. SHECKELL 


5. SUNRISE GUM TREE 
by T. Kopayasui 


6. A LITTLE ELM GROWS UP 
by Ernest L. Cranpaty 


7. SENTINELS OF NIGHT 
by Tuomas O. SHECKELL 


8. TREES NEAR THE SEA 
by Joun KaBer 


‘REPRODUCED somewhat Each Print Size 9” x 12” 


like beautiful etchings, 
you will find these pictures are 
specially suitable for framing, 
or for a library table. 


(fill in, tear out and mail) 


GIFT ORDER 


for Christmas, 1935 


Please send AMERICAN Forests to the following people, together with the 
Portfolio of Tree Pictures for each one. Send me a Portfolio free, also. I enclose 
which is at the rate of $4 per yearly subscription. 





LIMITED SUPPLY 


These pictures are prize-winning photo- 
gtaphs, selected from a recent National Ex- 
hibition, and representing the work of some 
of the nation’s outstanding artist-photog- 
raphers. The originals of these very same 


Y355 


pictures would ordinarily bring high prices. NaME 

Because of the expense in publishing this Appress 

unique Portfolio, we have only a limited sup- 

ply for Christmas orders. We suggest there- Nase —__—____ 

fore that you mail your Gift Subscription AppRESss 

order early, well it, advance of Christmas. Cine wt Chen Meas _—e 


Return this Order today to The American Forestry Association, 
1713 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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THIS GIFT OFFER IS FOR NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—NOT RENEWALS 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


Each card is a piece of real wood, one eighty- 
third of an inch thick, beautifully finished. A 
delightful surprise for all who like nice things. 
Made to order with your name and choice of 
wood, decoration and greeting at $5.00 per 25 or 
$16.00 per 100. 


An introductory assortment, 6 cards of 6 different 
woods (without your name), envelopes and an 
illustrated folder will be sent to any place in the 
world for $1.00—or 25 cards of 25 different 
woods for $4.00. 


Smaller cards, less elaborate decorations, Pine 


and Maple only, assortment of 10 for $1.00. 


These cards are sold by mail in every state and 
16 foreign countries; 78% repeat orders last year. 


Send stamp for a sample of our wood and full 
information decorations and 


greetings. 


B. L. Madden, R. D. 5, Ithaca, N. Y. 


regarding woods, 








~ GUESSING TIMBER 
COSTS MONEY 


Measure the Amount of Timber on 
Your Southern Pine Woodland or 
Forest with Our Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 
and 
TREE-SCALE STICK 


With These Sticks 


—You can quickly and accurately tell how 
much lumber in board feet your logs of 
any kind will saw out by careful saw- 
milling (the International Log Rule), also 
what they scale by the Doyle Rule. 
—You can quickly and accurately tell how 
many 15-foot cuts there are in standing 
trees. 

—You can quickly and accurately estimate 
the contents in board feet (by the Doyle 
Rule or the more accurate International 
Rule) of standing trees of the Shortleaf, 
Longleaf, Slash or Loblolly Pines. 

Each set consists of the two Timber Scale 
Sticks in a canvas container with a 16-page 
booklet giving complete instructions for use 
and other helpful information. 

Know your timber as you do your field 
crops and livestock! 


Only $1.00 a set, Postpaid 


Order direct from the Distributors 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1713 K St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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New Cutting Tool 

Dulled axes, for years the bane of forest 
firefighters, may be reduced considerably by 
development of a new tool, three variations of 
which are now being tested on four National 
Forests. The tool, designed originally for fire- 
fighters, is expected to have a bearing on all 
Forest Service improvement work. 

The ideas incorporated in the tests are those 
of James Bosworth, assistant supervisor of the 
Cabinet Forest. Heretofore an ax, sharp when 
furnished to a firefighter, soon became dull be- 
cause of its use in clearing out brush. Mr. 
Bosworth designed a combination ax and 
brush hook. The tool was accepted as one 
more forward step in the constant effort of 
Federal foresters to improve technique for de- 
velopment and protection of National Forests. 

Three types of the tool now are under test 
Two are ax-brush hook combinations, and one 
is a grub hoe-brush hook unit. It is expected 
that the new tool will speed up work not only 
of firefighters, but of those engaged in hazard 
reduction and range improvements. 

The brush hook is a curved blade about six 
inches long; the other edge of the tool is 
either a single-bitted ax or a grub hoe. Ex- 
perience thus far has proved, forest officers 
report, that use of the brush hook is more 
satisfactory to the average workman and the 
sharp ax is reserved for cutting timber when 
that becomes necessary. The grub hoe, broad 
ever its entire length, is an efficient substitute 
for a small shovel. 


Fire Control Maps 


In the California department of natural re- 
sources, division of forestry, administration 
maps are being prepared in connection with 
fire control work. The maps will indicate 
lookouts, range visibility, location of suppres- 
sion crews and other valuable information. 
These maps will give at a glance an illuminat- 
ing picture of the available facilities for fire 
suppression in the locality where fires are oc- 
curring, and will aid materially in fire sup- 
pression campaigns. 

The “Master Fire Plan” for the division of 
forestry shows the weaker elements of previous 
organization, indicates the location and type 
of equipment needed to most advantageously 
strengthen the state organization. Seventy 
mountain peaks have been chosen as justified 
lookout stations in the detection planning sys- 
tem. Fifty-nine of these lookouts are fully 
equipped and ready to serve. The remaining 
eleven lookouts are in process of construction 
or held up due to legal transfer, an increase of 
twenty-three over 1934 season 

A warehouse thirty-two by 128 feet has been 
constructed, to be used for storing and repair- 
ing fire fighting equipment. A warehouseman 
and truck will be available at all times. The 
warehouseman visited each ranger in his dis- 
trict prior to the fire season, and made ex- 
changes for broken or damaged equipment. 
During a large fire where additional equip- 
ment is necessary the warehouseman will meet 
the ranger’s needs by supplying the desired 
extra blankets, tools or kitchen equipment. 
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Cathode Ray Oscillograph 


W. B. Apgar, in charge of communications 
for the Forest Service at Missoula, Montana, 
has developed a new apparatus which visual- 
izes troubles encountered in radio communica- 
tion. 


The communications service, confronted by 
the task of keeping Forest Service headquar- 
ters in touch with isolated outposts, has se- 
cured a “cathode ray oscillograph,” an ap- 
paratus which will permit delicate adjustments 
to field radio sets so that voice distortion to a 
large measure will be prevented. 


Forest Service voice communication gen- 
erally is by telephone, either over commercial 
systems, or, when commercial facilities are not 
available, over telephone systems constructed 
by the Forest Service. Numerous National 
Forest projects, such as firefighting, or game 
patrols, take foresters long distances from 
telephonic service. These men must resort to 
small portable radio sets. Distance, terrain, 
voice and weather factors encountered in such 
communication service require that the sets be 
in the best condition possible. Most favorable 
conditions for any one of these reduces the 
hampering effects of the others; hence, the 
cathode ray oscillograph, a not expensive, but 
very effective instrument. 


There is a wide variance in the carrying 
qualities and dictional clarity among voices 
of those who must resort to radio communica- 
tion in the National Forests. Messages they 
transmit are important and failure of a me3- 
sage, particularly one relating to a forest fire, 
to get through at times, proves costly. Thus 
as near absolute reliability as it is possible to 
approach is essential. The positions from 
which mobile field radio sets operate, situated 
as they are in the heart of rough terrain, 
create difficulties not encountered by estab- 
lished stations, such as those commercially op- 
erated, which are located at the most advan- 
tageous sites for broadcasting and which have 
much greater power. They, too, have trans- 
mission troubles because of voice variations. 
Voice distortion is recognized as the greatest 
evil confronting radio communication. 


Meters heretofore have been the only means 
of testing voice effectiveness, and of attempt- 
ing to determine the cause when messages 
could not be understood. Such meters have 
been put by the Forest Service to the fullest 
use possible. The cathode ray oscillograph 
opens the way to possible solution of a great 
many of the radio communication troubles, 
since it permits analysis of the causes of 
faulty communication not heretofore subject 
to such study and correction. 


The oscillograph operates by means of a 
cathode ray tube, known as an electron gun, 
which projects upon a small screen the pattern 
of the current passed through a radio set. It 
shows precisely what is happening. Necessary 
adjustments then can be made to secure the 
most effective voice modulation and to guar- 
antee the greatest reliability that can be 
obtained. 
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Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 1713 K 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C., will be 
Answered in this Column. .... A Self- 
Addressed Stamped Envelope Accom- 
panying Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 


+ + + 


Question: Will the planting of Juniperus 
scopulorum in a small family orchard have 
any influence on _ trees adjacent to these 
junipers?—J. W. H., Utah. 


Answer: This juniper, like the common 
Virginia juniper or red cedar of the eastern 
states, is an alternate host of cedar apple rust, 
which has proved so serious a pest in many 
orchard regions as to- warrant state laws au- 
thorizing owners of apple orchards to require 
the destruction of all red cedar trees in the 
vicinity of their apple trees. While the west- 
ern cedar is less susceptible to the disease, it 
is sufficiently bad to warrant discouraging the 
planting of any trees in the neighborhood of 
apple orchards. 


Question: What effort has been made 
Congress to extend the boundaries of Yellow- 
stone Park to include winter range for the elk? 
—L. S., Wisconsin. 


Answer: No plans are being made to ex- 
pand the Yellowstone National Park, but Sena- 
tors Carey and O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, have 
introduced S. 2972 to add nearly 100,000 acres 
to the Grand Teton National Park which lies 
a few miles south of the Yellowstone. Hunt- 
ing is prohibited on all National Parks, but 
the bill, which may be given consideration 
early in the coming session of Congress, would 
create a game refuge of some 40,000 acres 
near Jackson’s Hole and south of the Gros 
Ventre River to be administered by the Bio- 
logical Survey. 


Question: How much water is consumed by 
growing trees of various types? —C. P. 
Pennsylvania. 


Answer: No one has worked out the thirst 
of trees to a nicety, but some idea of their de- 
mands was set forth in AMERICAN ForESTS 
for May, 1925, in an article by R. D. Forbes 
entitled “The Thirst of Trees,” in which a 
European botanist is quoted as having discov- 
ered that a mature birch tree with 200,000 
leaves may give off from 700 to 1,000 pounds 
of water, or in the neighborhood of 100 gal- 
lons a day. This, probably, could not take 
place every day, for most trees get less wate1 
than they can use, and all must adjust their 
demands to the available supply. 

D. T. MacDougal in Bailey’s “Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture” states that a large oak will 
throw 120 to 130 tons of water into the air 
during a single growing season. He also says 
that an acre of beech trees containing from 
400 to 600 individuals will transpire about 
2.000,000 pounds of water in a single summer. 
This would be approximately 240,000 gallons. 








First Donation to Park Fund 


Receipt of the first donation to the recently 
created National Park Trust Fund has been 
announced by Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old L. Ickes. 

This donation is a check for $5,000 from 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer distributing corpora- 
tion, “in recognition of facilities placed at 
the company’s disposal in the filming of a 
feature picture, ‘Sequoia,’ made in Sequoia 
National Park, California.” 

The National Park Trust Fund was created 
last July by Act of Congress for the further- 
ance of National Park projects, particularly 
those connected with the preservation and 
restoration of historic sites and areas of sci- 
entific and geologic interest. Contributors to 
the fund, it is explained by Secretary Ickes, 
are participating in a movement of incalcu- 
lable value to posterity, inasmuch as_ the 
number of such potential shrines and natural 
wonders is necessarily limited, while many 
are menaced by destruction by the elements 
or man, so long as they remain without pro- 
tection. 


National Conference on State Parks 


Maintenance and administration of state 
parks, entertainment for guests in state parks, 
the development of a recreation program on 
publicly owned lands were among the subjects 
discussed at the regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on State Parks held in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, on September 26, 27, 
and 28. Members of the Conference and 
field representatives of the National Park Serv- 
ice from Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 


souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Montana, and Wyoming were present, and 


addresses were given by Robert Fechner, Di- 
rector of the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
Colonel Richard Lieber, of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, president of the Conference; Dr. Stan- 
ley Coulter, former Dean of Purdue University, 
and Senator Peter Norbeck, of South Dakota. 
Miss Harlean James, of Washington, D. C., i 
secretary of the Conference. 
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Minute—with this Portable 
Automatic Priming Pump— 


(Heads up to 60 ft.) 

























Jaeger “Bantam 
Weight,” built of Alum 
inum and Alloy Steel, 
gives you the huge water 
volume of a centrifugal, 
plus fast, 100 per cent 
automatic self - priming, 
plus light weight and 
compactness for easy car- 
rying. Passes mud, sand, 
small stones, pumps dirty 
water easily. 

One of a complete line 
by world’s largest mak- 
ers of self-priming cen- 
trifugals. Write today 
for catalog, prices. Dis- 
tributors in every city. 


\ 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
525 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 








A FOREST SAVED 
IS A FOREST RAISED 








Special Purpose TOOLS 





for Foresters 


Non-burnable steel shank rakes, heavy mattock and 
grading hoes, high speed weed cutters and seedling 


setters, and more than 70 
other improved Heavy Duty 
Forged Tools and Repair 
Handles for forestry and 
public work are shown in 
this special new catalog. 
Gives valuable suggestions 
to any man in charge of 
workers and job equipment. 
Our tools are sold by lead- 
ing jobbers everywhere. 
Mail coupon for your copy 
of catalog, today. 





work, 


Dept. AF-11, 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Send Catalog No. 2 of heavy duty Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Handles 
and other tools having special application to forestry or publie 
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IF INTERESTED IN 


HORSES —BREEDING 
RIDING—POLO 
HUNTING 
YOU SHOULD READ 


THE HORSE 


Published bi-monthly by The 
American Remount Associa- 
tion, Otis Building, 810 18th 
Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Subscription price, in- 
cluding membership in the 
Association, $5.00 for the 
first year; renewals $3.00 
per annum. 





Send for Sample Copy. 


























Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paint- 
ings by Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an ac- 
count of the habits and distribution of each 
bird. Prepared under the supervision of 
Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 


Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of Eastern 
North America 


Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of Eastern 
North America 


Set No. 3—Fifty Summer Birds of Eastern 
North America 


$1.00 per set, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1713 K St. N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 
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GENERAL Forestry, by Nelson C. Brown. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, New 
York. 293 pages with illustrations. Price 
$3.25. 


Much has happened in the field of forestry 
during the past few years—so much in fact 
that there has developed a widespread need 
for information on forestry’s recent and re- 
markable growth. General Forestry, by Nel- 
son C. Brown, Professor of Forest Utilization, 
and author of a number of books on forestry, 
fulfills this need. Not only does it give a 
clear picture of the expansion of forest work 
in federal, state and private fields in recent 
years, but it links this development with the 
growth of forestry from its beginning in the 
United States. 

The early chapters of the book are devoted 
to a condensed and readable exposition of 
the different branches of forestry and forest 
technique with an historical background of 
their economic and social application in this 
country. For lay readers the explanation of 
the federal and state organizations of forest 
activities will be particularly enlightening. 

The final chapters picture the growth of 
forestry under the stimulus of the “New 
Deal.” Separate chapters are devoted to such 
new programs of forest work as the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Plains Shelterbelt and National Planning. 
From these chapters one gains a clear in- 
sight into the purposes of these projects and 
how they are being carried out. 

The book as a whole tells the story of 
American forests down-to-date in an interest- 
ing and informative style, aided by a wealth 
of illustrations.—O. B. 


ANGLING Success, edited by Mortimer Norton. 
The MacMillan Company, New York. 291 
pages, illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


This is a book for fishermen by fishermen. 
Each of the sixteen chapters describes a dif- 
ferent species or group of fish, and is written 
by a nationally known outdoor writer. Robert 
Page Lincoln writes about the large-mouth 
black bass, Ozark Ripley deals with the wall- 
eyed pike, Arthur Hawthorne Carhart the 
cut-throat trout, and so on. Thus the book 
presents a maximum variety of ideas, facts, 
methods, kinks, and unbiased recommenda- 
tions for the many men and women compris- 
ing the angling fraternity. It’s good.—E. K. 





Tue Hawks or Nortu America, by John 
Richard May. Published by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, New 
York. 140 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


A splendid book for those interested in 
North American hawks. Dr. May, who has 
served as director of Ornithology of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Agriculture, and 
who is an outstanding authority on birds of 
prey, has handled his subject, within the 
limited space of 140 pages, in pleasing man- 
ner. His observations are, however, confined to 
means of identification of the various species 
of hawks and to their food habits. Allan 
Brooks and Roger Tory Peterson add beauty 
to the book with their series of illustrations, 
reproduced in color. 

Maps are included showing the geograph- 
ical occurrence of the species, and in some 
cases both present and former breeding 
ranges and wintering areas are shown.—FE. K. 
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Handbook of the Smoky Mountains Hiking 
Club of Knoxville, Tennessee, carries outlines 
for regular hikes throughout the entire year, 
It contains an excellent map of the trails with- 
in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
and a number of interesting illustrations, 
Priced at 50 cents a copy, it is available from 
the Hiking Club of Knoxville. 


A Study of the Life History and Food Habits 
of Mule Deer in California, by Joseph S. Dix. 
on. Reprinted from “California Fish and 
Game,” July and October, 1934. Price twenty- 
five cents. The pamphlet contains many in- 
teresting photographs by the author. 


Supplement to Guide to the Appalachian 
Trail in Maine, published by The Appalachian 
Trail Conference, 901 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. Price thirty cents. Up-to- 
date information on trail conditions set forth 
in Guide to the Appalachian Trail in Maine 
published in 1934, 


Trail Manual for the Appalachian Trail, 
Publication No. 1 (Third Edition). Issued by 
The Appalachian Trail Conference, 901 Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Price twen- 
ty-five cents. Designed to supply basic work- 
ing directions for standard construction of 
The Appalachian Trail and its tributaries. 


Report of the Chairman to the Board of 
Managers of The Appalachian Trail Confer- 
ence as of April 1, 1935. Issued by The Ap- 
palachian Trail Conference, 901 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Appalachian Trail Technique, Publication 
No. 7, issued by The Appalachian Trail Con- 
ference, 901 Union Trust Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Information on the development of 
the technique of marking the Appalachian 
Trail, trail sign painting, and trail clearing 
tools and markers. 

Bibliography of the Redwocds, published by 
the Save-the-Redwoods League. Price ten 
cents. The aim of this pamphlet is to bring 
together in one list, in brief scope, the best 
that has been written about the Redwoods. 


Methods of Testing the Susceptibility of 
Timbers to Termite Attack (Part VII, Volume 
XX in “Indian Forest Records”), by Cedric 
Dover and R. N. Mathur, obtainable Manager 
of Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi, India. 


Insect Pests of Shade and Ornamental Trees 
is a series of thirty-nine leaflets by Josef N. 
Knull, Entomologist for the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters with head- 
quarters at Harrisburg. Each leaflet presents 
a description of the scale insects and mites 
that affect trees, the locust borer, the bronze 
birch borer, the apple tree tent caterpillar, 
pine saw fly, canker worms, gypsy moth and 
a number of other specific pests, with sugges- 
tions to property-owners for controlling them. 
They are available separately or as a group 
from the Department of Forests and Waters. 


Treatment and Care of Tree Wounds, by J. 
Franklin Collins, Farmers Bulletin No. 1726. 
Available for five cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Authoritative information concerning the treat- 
ment of tree wounds and the pruning of trees 
is presented. Illustrated with line drawings 
in thirty-eight close-printed pages. 

Tenth National Shade Tree Conference. 
Edited by R. P. White, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Proceedings of the tenth National Shade Tree 
Conference, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, August, 1934. Price $1.00. 
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THE MORNING MAIL 


With Particular Reference To The “ANNIVERSARY NUMBER” 








“IT have just returned from Mexico and 
have looked over the anniversary number of 
AMERICAN Forests with pleasure and deep 
appreciation of a large task well done. We 
are expecting a number of delegates from 
Latin American countries to the meeting of 
the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History and I shall be delighted to present 
to certain of them a copy of this anniversary 
number.”—-Wallace W. Atwood, President, 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


“Last night I went through with the ut- 
most pleasure and appreciation the Septem- 
er issue of AMERICAN Forests. You are get- 
ting out a great magazine and this issue is 
not only a credit to you but to forestry in 
the United States. When I laid it down, I 
felt as if I would like to call you on the 
*phone and congratulate you. You are doing 
a splendid piece of work and I want you 
to know that your efforts and your work are 
being appreciated.”—Hugh P. Baker, Presi- 
dent, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 


“IT have read your Anniversary Number 
from cover to cover with keen interest.”— 
Edith Kermit Roosevelt, Sagamore Hill, Oys- 
ter Bay, New York. 


“Congratulations on the September num- 
ber. It is certainly a striking accomplish- 
ment. The thing which gave me the most 
pleasure in it was its fine tribute to Doctor 
Rothrock and the admirable picture of him 
which it contains.’"—Gifford Pinchot, Mil- 
ford, Pike County, Pennsylvania. 


“Congratulations on your Anniversary Num- 
ber of AMERICAN Forests. It is splendidly 
conceived, and as a history of the develop- 
ment of forest conservation it is a valuable 
addition to any library. The reaction to this 


fine job should be favorable everywhere. 
More power to you!”—Willis M. Baker, Di- 
rector, Central States Forest Experiment 


Station, Columbus, Ohio. 


“The Anniversary Number is beautifully 
done and is a number of which you should be 
proud. It will provide me with a valuable 
reference since the material used in it is so 
well done and contains much information that 
is on the tongues of many people today.”— 
Frank T. Bell, Commissioner of Fisheries, 
Washington, D. C. 

“I wish to congratulate you upon the An- 
niversary Number. It is a marvelous publica- 
tion and should be in every library, in every 
high school and college throughout the na- 
tion. From its pages the youth of the nation 
will be able to gain information and inspira- 
tion that should result in a new attitude on 
the part of citizens of tomorrow towards the 
conservation of our natural resources.”—G. E. 
Bishop, Secretary-Manager, Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau of Michigan, Marquette, 
Michigan. 

“For some time I have been wanting to 
write and congratulate you upon that very 
excellent anniversary number. It is a veri- 
table text book on American forestry. No 
concept of present day events is adequate 
without an understanding of how we have 
come into our present position. This publi- 


cation tells the story. It is full of vivid 
interest and of personalities. I have suggest- 
ed that every one of our students get a copy, 
use it, and keep it for future reference. | 
understand it is also going to be used in 
our freshman classes. I feel that many of us 
on the faculty can learn a great deal from 
studying this anniversary number. It seems 
to cover the whole gamut of forestry.”—Nel- 
son C. Brown, Professor of Forest Utilization, 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
New York. 

“My opinion of the Anniversary Number 
is that it is an exceptional presentation and 
must represent a rather enormous amount of 
work. I cannot speak too highly in praise 
of it."—Herman H. Chapman, Professor of 
Forestry, Yale School of Forestry, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

“Tt is really a beautiful number, and I ex- 
tend my most sincere congratulations to 
the editors.”"—-A. E. Demaray, Associate Di- 
rector, National Park Service, Washington. 


D. C 





“T have had an opportunity to examine the 
contents of the Anniversary Number and 
without doubt it is one of the most attrac- 
tive and interesting publications that I have 
ever seen. It is certainly a credit to the high 
standard your magazine has set. I want to 
take advantage of this opportunity to offer 
my sincere congratulations to The American 
Forestry Association for its splendid record 
of service to the people of this Nation. I 
think I can understand the feelings of all 
of your members and yourself in realizing 
that during the past few years your long ef- 
fort to give forestry its proper place in our 
national life is at last being realized.”—Rob- 
ert Fechner, Director, Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work, Washington, D. C. 
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NEVER MIND THE STONES 


Go 


Just slip the No. 3 Forester 
around this two-inch trunk and 
cut—quickly, easily, close to 
ground, and leave a flat top 
stump. The greatest tool ever 
invented for brush cutting, tim- 
ber clearing, roadside clearing, 
etc. Actually cuts 2” standing 
green wood—on the tree or on 
the ground. 34 inches long, 
gives good reach. Has patented 
slide shift power slot giving 
amazing multiplication of cutting 
pressure. Smaller sizes for prun- 
ing, cut clean and do not crush 
or strip bark, a feature that can 
only be had with tools having 
two sharp blades. Tempered steel 
jaws stay sharp. 
No. 3—cuts 2” diameter 

green wood.................-.$7.00 
No. 2—cuts 1/2” diameter 

green wood............-..--- 5.50 
No. i—cuts | 3-16” di- 

ameter green wood... 4.25 
If your hardware dealer does not 
carry Porter Foresters send your 
order direct to us. We will fill it 
post paid. Please mention deal- 
er’s name. Write for circular. 
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GENERAL 


A thorough, practical treatment of the entire forestry 
program in the United States 


FORESTRY ¢ ¢ « « « by NELSON C. BROWN 


New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse University 


Among the topics covered in this outstanding new book are the history, eco- 
nomics and importance of forestry, the province of the field of forestry, the 
training of men for the profession, and some of the professional requirements. 
Both principles and practice receive full attention. 
Civilian Conservation Corps program, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Great Plains Shelterbelt project, the new Public Domain 
Administration, increased public acquisition of forests, and the National Recovery 
Administration, as far as they pertain directly to forestry, are discussed. 


Professor of Forest Utilization 


Important features of the 








“The form is very attractive and the photo- 
graphs well selected. It is an excellent survey of 
forestry, and should be very useful for students 
who wish to obtain a broad view of the field. The 
book contains an immense amount of information 
which will be of value as a reference to many 
classes of readers.’,-—HENRY S. GRAVES, Dean, 
Yale School of Forestry. 











293 pages; 6 by 9 
$3.25 
9 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 
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‘STYLE... 
FIT... . 
DURABILITY. 


Are all embodied in 
Fechheimer Field Clothes 
for the Regular Person- 
nel of The U. S. Forest 
Service. 

Write for 
folder, 
prices. 
Field Clothes for C.C.C. 
Supervisory and Facili- 
tating Personnel also. 


The Fechheimer Bros.Co.. 


Uniforms for More Than 47 Years 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


descriptive 
samples and 




















University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for eas in forestry problems 
of the ortheast. Eight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT, 
University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 
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Classified Ads 


Advertisements from reputable individuals and con- 
cerns will be inserted under this heading at the rate 
of 10c a word per insertion, cash with order. Dis- 
play rates on application. No advertisement will 
be inserted for less than $1.00. Abbreviations, 
initials and letters will be counted as words. Name 
and address must be given, as advertisements will 
not be inserted in this section with only a box 
number. Address all orders to Classified Advertis- 
ing Department, AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine, 
1713 K Street, N. W.. Washington, D. C. 

















AVAILABLE, SEVERAL MEN WITH WIDE 
EXPERIENCE in national and state forests, in 
improvement cutting, timber cruising, stock sur- 
veying, boundary surveying, timber scaling, ex- 
pert horsemanship, supply packing, road, bridge 
and trail building; all highly recommended for 
any phase of forestry work—sober, dependable, 
with ability to handle men. WALTER W. WAR. 
REN, Educational Adviser, Weikert, Pennsylvania. 








Taxidermy 





CUSTOM TANNING. MAKE UP YOUR SMALL 
FUR CATCH into Coats, Chokers, Capes. Taxi- 
dermists on Big Game Heads, Moose, Elk, Sheep, 
Deer. Supplies of all kinds, Eyes. lf, We 
WEAVER, Reading, Michigan. 
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Two Named to National Park Trust 
Fund Board 


J. Horace McFarland, of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and Louis Hertle, of Alexandria, 
Virginia, have been appointed as the two 
civilian members on the National Park Trust 
Fund Board by President Roosevelt. The 
Board, which is created under Public Law 
No. 20 of the recent session of Congress, is 
authorized to accept public and private do- 
nations or bequests of money or personal 
property for the benefit of the National Park 
Service. It is expected that these trust funds 
will support much of the historic work of 
the National Park Service, and interest de 
rived from the fund may be used for the 
purchase of land, for the restoration of his- 
torical properties, and for the operation of 
projects. The other members of the Board, 
as named in the Act, are the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the director of the National Park Service. 


Hearing on Japanese Beetle 


Quarantine in November 


A full discussion of the Japanese beetle 
control problem is expected at a Washington 
hearing called by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace for November 16. 

State officials, nurserymen, truck growers, 
florists, garden clubs and gardeners, golf 
clubs, park officials and any others interested 
in any phase of Japanese beetle control are 
invited to the hearing. Federal officials will 
outline the situation as revealed by recent 
scouting. 

The hearing, as announced by Secretary 
Wallace, will consider the advisability of 
either revoking the Japanese beetle quaran- 
tine or extending it to all or parts of the 
states in which beetles have recently been 
found, namely Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, and South 
Carolina. The hearing will be before the 
officials of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, in the auditorium of the 
National Museum. 


Indiana State Parks Set New 
Record for Visitors 


All attendance records for the Indiana state 
parks have been shattered during the past 
nine months and a new record is now in the 
making, Virgil M. Simmons, commissioner of 
the Department of Conservation, has an- 
nounced. The former attendance record of 
637,049, established in 1934, was exceeded 
on October 1 with October, November and 
December attendance yet to be determined. 

Extensive improvement of the parks, made 
possible by the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
a greater interest and appreciation of these 
historic and scenic areas, and improved finan- 
cial conditions were cited by Mr. Sim- 
mons as major factors in the record-break- 
ing attendance at the state parks this year. 
Gains in attendance have been registered 
by each of the parks and memorials where 
such records are kept, with several parks 
already ahead of their total attendance for 
1934. 

A feature of the improvement program 
carried on during the past year has been 
the provision of better facilities for enjoy- 
ment of the parks by visitors. New and ex- 
panded picnic areas have been created, at- 
tractive shelter houses erected, convenient 
supplies of pure drinking water provided, 
outdoor ovens and fireplaces constructed, 
and miles of new roads and trails have 
opened up new sections of the parks. 





First Fire Conviction From Air 


According to the New York State Con- 
servation Department, John Lester Patterson, 
of Reesa Gap, charged with setting a forest 
fire on Wurtsboro Mountain, has been found 
guilty on a malicious mischief charge, fol- 
lowing a jury trial in Sullivan County Court. 

Patterson’s case was an unusual one, says 
the Conservation Department, in that it is 
the first time on record that a person start- 
ing a forest fire had been discovered and 
identified from the air. Patterson was seen 
starting a forest fire by Albert L. Leo-Wolf, 
pilot of the Conservation Department’s forest 
fire patrol plane. While on patrol duty, Pilot 
Leo-Wolf discovered a long string of fire 
burning near the top of Wurtsboro Mountain, 
and near it an individual he later identified 
as Patterson. After reporting the fire by 
radio, Mr. Leo-Wolf continued his patrol. 
Returning to the fire he found that Patterson 
had left but located him from the air at a 
nearby cabin. By the use of radio this infor- 
mation was relayed and resulted soon after 
in his arrest. 


Franklin B. Hough 


Home of Hough Dedicated 
The home of Franklin B. Hough, often 


called the father of American forestry, was 
formally dedicated at Lowville, New York, on 
October 10 by the Lewis County Conservation 
Committee, appointed by Governor Herbert 
Lehman. The dedication was part of the 
program to celebrate fifty years of conserva- 
tion in New York State. 

The ceremony was featured by a parade 
in which Boy and Girl Scouts, the American 
Legion, sportsmen’s clubs and various con- 
servation groups participated, and the un- 
veiling of a tablet at the Hough homestead 
commemorating his great contribution to the 
forestry movement. Miss Marjorie Hough, 
granddaughter of Mr. Hough, gave a response 
on behalf of the Hough family. Later a pro- 
gram was held at the Court House at which 
John T. Gibbs, Deputy Conservation Com- 
missioner of New York, was the feature 
speaker. 
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Precaution 

“Madam,” said the menagerie man, “please 
keep your children away from the bear cage.” 

“You don’t think my children would hurt 
the bears, do you?” asked the woman. 

“No, but this bear almost choked to death 
on a knife in the pocket of the last boy 
he ate.” 





Wild? 
Hunter: “Had luck today. 
ducks.” 
Friend: “Were they wild?” 
Hunter: “No, but the farmer who owned 
them was.’”—California Ranger. 


Shot seventeen 





Forest Products 
He: “How many kinds of wood are used 
in making a match,” 
She: “Two kinds. 
would.” 


He would and she 


—Naval Stores Review. 
Where Familiarity Breeds Respect 
“Are you familiar with mules?” asked the 
farmer of the colored employee. 
“No, sir; ah knows too much about dem to 
be familiar wit ’em.” 





More Truth than Poetry 
Lady—“‘What is that peculiar odor I get 
from that field?” 
Farmer—“That’s fertilizer.” 
Lady—“Oh, for the land’s sake!” 
Farmer—“Yes, lady.” 


Speed the Need 
A long-legged sheep in the Himalayas is 
able to run forty miles an hour. That’s the 
kind of little lamb to follow Mary nowadays. 
—Reserve Red Cat. 


Auto Fiends 

A motorist rapped at St. Peter’s pearly 
portal, and, gaining entrance, St. Peter point- 
ed out to him thousands of miles of golden 
pavement. 

“Fine, beautiful highways, St. Peter,” said 
the man, “but where are the automobiles?” 

“Well, my dear motorist,” said the gate- 
keeper, “I’m sorry to say you'll find all the 
automobiles below.” 

“Tough!” pouted 
stay with my car.” 

Before long he faced Satan at the other 
gate, within which were parked a score of 
high-powered autos. “Great!” he remarked. 
“Which one is mine?” 

“Take your choice,” smiled Satan. 

He rapidly selected an attractive roadster 
and climbed behind the wheel. 

“This is fine, Satan. Now which way do I 
go and where are the roads?” 

“There ain’t any,” remarked Satan. “That’s 


the hell of it.” 


“but Tl 


the motorist, 
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Increase in Stumpage Prices 


Increased stumpage and log prices in 1934, 
as compared with 1933, are indicated in a pre- 
liminary tabulation by the Forest Service of 
1934 sales of privately owned timber stump- 
age and of logs. The tabulation was made from 
records collected in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of the Census, based on more than 2,- 
000,000,000 feet of stumpage and nearly 2,- 
500,000,000 feet of logs. 


Subject to revision in the final compilation, 
the following percentages of increases—1934 
over 1933—are now indicated: softwood 
stumpage eight per cent; hardwood stumpage, 
three per cent; softwood logs, eleven per cent; 
hardwood logs, twelve per cent. Of the more 
important species, Douglas fir stumpage in- 
creased five per cent, logs thirteen per cent; 
southern yellow pine stumpage increased 
twenty per cent, logs seventeen per cent; 
northern white pine stumpage increased six 
per cent, logs six per cent; Ponderosa pine 
stumpage increased eleven per cent, logs eight 
per cent; oak stumpage increased about one 
per cent, logs fifteen per cent; gum stumpage 
increased twenty-three per cent, logs thirteen 
ner cent. Maple stumpage remained practi- 
cally unchanged in price, but maple logs in- 
creased four per cent. 


New Forestry Courses 


A slash pine, presented by Professor Har- 
old S. Newins, head of the newly opened 
Department of Forestry at the University 
of Florida, at Tallahassee, was planted on 
October 1 to mark the beginning of the 
teaching of forestry in Florida. The tree was 
one of 5,000,000 seedlings grown this season 
at the Olustee State Forest Nursery and now 
available for planting. Forty-four students 
have enrolled in the forestry courses. 

At the same time it was announced that 
a two year course in the principles of forest 
practice and land use had been inaugurated 
at the College of Agriculture, West Vir- 
ginia University, at Morgantown. 


Funds for Land Utilization Purchase 


A recent allotment of $22,000,000 to the 
Land Utilization Division of the Resettle- 
ment Administration makes available a total 
of $44,390,000 for the purchase of unproduc- 
tive lands which will be converted to better 
uses. On September 30, the division reported 
the actual purchase of 597,439 acres for 
which $2,980,262 had been paid. The average 
cost of $4.98 an acre for land and improve- 
ments may be further reduced as the pur- 
chases, with the recently increased allot- 
ment, are carried forward to absorb most 
of the 11,729,215 acres on which options have 
been obtained. 


Serving only as a coordinated planning 
office and central purchasing agency, the 
Land Utilization Division is making plans 


for the permanent administration of the lands, 
but will turn them over under lease to ade- 
quately equipped Federal and state agencies. 
Accordingly, of the 597,439.49 acres actually 
purchased on September 30, 5,283 acres, for 
which $57,120 was paid, is chiefly valuable 
for recreation and will be leased to the states 
for use as state parks. Nearly half of the 
land, amounting to 285.692 acres, was ac- 
quired at a cost of $705,519 for the use of 
Indians. Other tracts aggregating 236,634 
acres have been purchased for a total of 
$1,925,825 to be turned over to the Biologi- 
cal Survey as additions to the wildlife refuges 
for migratory wild fowl. The remaining area 
of 69,828 acres is considered primarily useful 
for forestry and grazing. 





REAL HUNTERS 


@ Most hunters consider their 
Remington Sheath Knives 
‘‘standard equipment.” 


Made in several models; con- 
venient to carry. Fits into 
tough leather sheath. Blades 
hold a razor-sharp edge 
because they are made of 
special forged steel. Sturdy, 
sure-grip handles that defy 
wear or breakage. See the 
Remingtons today at your 
dealer’s. Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Cutlery Division, 


Dept. R-4, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington 
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FOREST TREES) 


of the 


District of Columbia 
A handy pocket-size book of 64 
| pages, containing illustrations and the 
| distinguishing characteristics of 68 of 
| the more common forest trees of the 
| United States. Also gives both the 
common and scientific names. 
Over 8,000 copies have been sold. 
30 Cents, Postpaid 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION | 








1713 K St. N. W. Washington, D. C. | 

















NURSERIES 





Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quantities can be 
purchased from us More Reasonably than any- 
where else. Write for list and prices. 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 














EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 





CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust. Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
Other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. A-115, Fryeburg, Maine 
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TREE SUPPLIES 


Tabor’s Tree-wound Dressings 
for Treatment of Tree Injuries. 
Tree bracing rod, nuts and washers. 
Cabling and guying materials. 
For listings, write 


| Rollin H. Tabor, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

















Vat 


” 


- TREES 
pruned 
easily | 


Reforestation Projects Should Include 
BARTLETT EQUIPMENT 
Compound Lever Tree Pruners, Pole Saws, 
ross Cut Saws and Tree Surgeons’ Supplies 
Write for free illustrated catalog showing 
Complete line. 

BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
3019 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 
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PREPAREDNESS—LAW OF THE WILD 


(Continued from page 625) 


their daily habits. Moreover, from earliest 
infancy they teach their young to be guarded. 
Perhaps the best way, after all, to guard 
those we love is to teach them to be guarded. 
Life might be a good deal saner and safer 
for some of us if we did a little more recon- 
noitering. To a wild thing, “Look before you 
leap” is not a gentle copybook piece of ad- 
vice. It is sternest law. Indeed, it may 
with truth be said that most wild things an- 
ticipate half the evils they approach by 
reconnoitering their way through the world. 
Unless in desperate straits, they never rush 
incontinently anywhere. 

It is salutary to watch a fox expend the 
riches of his craftiness upon the matter of 
pauses. Scores of times I have watched foxes 
in the wilds, both when they were being 
pursued and when they were just normally 
moving about. A fox adopts the attitude 
that prudence is always in season, and that 
enemies are not only likely behind him, but 
in front and on both sides as well. If he 
comes to a slight obstruction such as a fallen 
log, he will pause, set his forefeet upon it, 
and, enjoying the advantage of a slight ele- 
vation, will scrutinize the neighboring woods. 
He tries to preclude danger by a program 
of deliberate foresight. Any wild thing usu- 
ally pauses at an obstacle—at a road, a 
pathway, a fence, a turn. Both deer and 
foxes make habitual pauses at fences, less 
to get a stance for jumping than just to 
look about. 

I have mentioned roads and logs as bar- 
riers of a certain undesigned but warning 
kind that wild creatures do not like to cross 
without reconnoitering. So impressed have I 
been with the slow yet vivid zeal with which 
they take care of themselves that I honestly 
believe that if they drove motor-cars an ac- 
cident would be unheard-of. 

For wildfowl, bends in creeks and other 
watercourses are always places of surprise 
danger. They must therefore be maneuvered 
with deft and augtring skill. I remember 
one day watching an old mallard drake ap- 
proach a marshy point in a river. As I was 
hidden, he had no notion that I was near; 
but these things travel on the principle that 
an enemy always might be close. 

All alone, he was apparently seeking com- 
pany. He swam rather briskly up to the 
marshy edge, but as he reached the lee of the 
tiny peninsula, he became dubious. He 
didn’t know what might be behind the whis- 
pering fringe of the marsh. Whatever hap- 
pened, he certainly wasn’t going to blunder 
into danger. With infinite caution he swam 
along the edge of the point, slowing his pace 
as he came near the nose of it, where the 
thinning fringe permitted him to peep 
through. Not satisfied, he swam a hundred 
yards down the river, then out in the cur- 
rent another hundred, from which vantage 
point he could see clear round the bend. 
After this sensible scouting, he swam back, 
rounded the bend, and joined happily other 
ducks that had been there all the time. 

If a wild creature is handicapped by in- 
jury, he will develop an especial brand of 
caution, truly marvelous in its sagacity. For 
many years the secretary of the great Santee 
Club has permitted me to roam, without a 
gun, its magnificent 40,000-acre preserve, a 
virgin wilderness, where the lover of nature 
can see more in a:day to interest him than 
he will see in a month of ordinary explora- 
tion. Among my diversions there was watch- 
ing the raccoons come out of the forest and 
go down to Blake’s Marsh, where they would 
feed on oysters. They usually passed down 
an old bank that runs from the woods to Al- 


ligator Creek; and by posting myself in am. 
bush along this trail, I could study these 
sober but amiable philosophers in their natu- 
ral habitat. They commonly went to the 
marsh as the tide was receding, and returned 
before the flood had covered the low places 
in the bank. Of this band of harmless for- 
agers, one was a cripple, having but three 
legs. He usually brought up the rear when 
he came home, but invariably led the van in 
going out for dinner. My station was near 
a break in the bank through which the higher 
phases of the tide flowed freely. All the 
other raccoons paid no attention to this 
break; they would cross in the mud, and 
occasionally in the shallow water. But the 
pensioner could never be persuaded to cross 
except through the water. I used to watch 
him wait until the water had receded suff- 
ciently for him to pass over; coming back, if 
the flood-tide had not come through the 
break, he would sit down and wait, though 
many of his comrades passed him. To me 
there was great pathos in this performance; 
and my guess about it is that he knew he 
would be more secure from following ene- 
mies if he crossed water. He may have had 
some other reason for his strange habit; but 
I think he was just smart enough to en- 
sure himself against trouble. It was on his 
part a long-laid subterfuge. He knew that he 
could not extricate himself from imminent 
danger as swiftly as his fellows; and he 
further knew that chance is commonly on the 
side of the prudent. 

In a good many states sanctuaries are set 
aside for game birds and animals; and so 
well aware are these wild creatures of the 
significance of these places that many of 
them never emerge from these haunts of 
safety until the hunting season is over. For 
more than half a day I once watched a 
fleck of twenty-nine wild turkeys, feeding 
not over two hundred yards from the bound- 
ary wire of the sanctuary but they never 
crossed it. They played safe. 

In the wilds of the Pennsylvania mountains 
I had a happy acquaintance with a huge stag, 
nicknamed Old Jerry by the scores of keen 
hunters who pursued him. During the open 
season he seemed to vanish, though at other 
times he was often seen in orchards and 
even close to farm buildings. At the height 
of one hunting season I came upon him in 
his chosen refuge, and at once understood 
the reason for his longevity. 

On one of the topmost peaks of the Tus- 
caroras, where he had his range, is a 
mighty cairn of bare rocks, from the sum- 
mit of which one may look across rolling 
country into four states. Just out for an 
afternoon walk, I came upon Old Jerry 
serenely lying on the very topmost rock, 
commanding a view of many miles. No 
hunter could possibly have approached within 
a half-mile of him without being perceived. 
He let me come closer because he saw that 
I carried no gun. All game discriminates be- 
tween the man who has a gun and the man 
who has none. This stag had chosen per- 
haps the one place in all that wild country- 
side which defied stealthy approach. Elect in 
intelligence, he knew that discretion meant a 
chance to live longer to enjoy his noble free- 
dom. 

The ways of wild creatures have taught me 
the utter truth of what a great Englishman, 
of immense common sense, said about a 
friend of his who was an improvident genius: 
“Nothing will supply the want of prudence, 
and negligence and irregularity, long con- 
tinued, will make knowledge useless; wit, 
ridiculous; and genius, contemptible.” 
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SHALL AMERICA PROMOTE TRAVEL? 


(Continued from page 622) 


the public is more intimately and universally 
concerned. We have three or four times as 
many gas stations as we need. All of these 
cause waste and make gas more expensive. 

The showing of the sights of America to 
our school children and other tourists is 
America’s job—one that might be conducted 


under the Office of Education or under a spe- 


cial Tourist Bureau as it is in Russia. If the 
country should decide to take three million 
school children from the junior and senior 
high school on a two weeks’ trip of about 
two thousand miles every year, on a schedule 
arranged so as to keep the buses busy, the 
transportation charge should not be more 
than five dollars a child, or $15,000,000 a 
year. As compared to what we are spend- 
ing on pensions or work relief or many other 
projects, this amount would scarcely be worth 
considering. If we should make the bill $30,- 
000,000 a year to include all expenses, it 
would still be a moderate charge for the 
values involved and about as cheap a form 
of education as is available anywhere. 


At or near the main stopping places of this 
organized travel, there should be established 
hotels similar to the European hotels, where 
sleeping accommodations could be had for 
very little and where the group, including 
the teacher, and driver and children might 
prepare simple meals. Everything that makes 
travel cheap and instructive is good for edu- 
cation and good for patriotism. 

I have not said much of the financial side 
or of tourists from other lands. But the tide 
is now setting in our direction on account of 
the devaluation of the dollar. It seems bound 
to increase on account of our splendid new 
steamships and direct passage by dirigible 
and airplane which are promised within the 
year. Foreign travel already brings us far 
larger financial rewards than hundreds of 
articles of trade on which we have spent 
much thought and diplomacy. International 
travel means international understanding and 
friendship. It is one of the great forces 
making toward peace. We should have a 
tourist bureau and promote travel by all 
justifiable means. 


THE FOREST OF THE FORTY-NINER 


(Continued from page 641) 


Sansevain, who named the tract Rancho 
Canada del Rincon. Approximately 350 acres 
were then titled to Edward Stanley, a judge 
in San Francisco. 

Driven by the idea that had taken posses- 
sion of him—the preservation of this most 
virgin of forests—the Forty-Niner journeyed 
by stage to San Francisco, where he succeed- 
ed, in 1867, in gaining title to the wooded 
acres owned by Judge Stanley through pur- 
chase. Record has it that he paid the sum 
of $875, a goodly amount in those days, but 
an item for amazement in these later days 
when people band together and gladly pay 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for a single 
acre more sparsely timbered with trees of 
far less dignity than the heroic giants in 
the Santa Cruz forest. When the deed was 
recorded the name of the sentimental Forty- 
Niner was revealed. Namesake of General 
Joseph Warren, who fell in the battle of 
Lexington, Joseph Warren Welch became the 
father of all conservation insofar as the 
sequoias are concerned. 

The years went on—the Forty-Niner grew 
oider and grayer. Time took its toll from 
him, but not from the trees he had saved. 
When Joseph Warren Welch at last went 
into the everlasting forest of the Beyond, he 
left his heirs a living heritage such as few 
men are privileged to leave posterity. He 
left the forest to them, as it had _ stood 
always and as he had acquired it, with the 
one provision that not a bough of its trees 
be molested, .hat the forest be protected 
from all acts of vandalism and that the trees 
remain in their virgin setting until decades 
hence, perhaps, when public sentiment and 
appreciation had awakened and _ progressed 
to the point of voluntary conservation. Not 
until then should the forest or any portion 
of it pass into public keeping. 

His heirs heeded well his admonitions and 
succeeded in protecting the great grove and 


keeping out all evidence of trespass and 
vandalism. No tree was ever cut in the 
Welch Grove. To further carry on the 


charge of their ancestor, the heirs erected a 
high board fence which encircled the grove 
completely. A caretaker was employed and 
a small fee was charged those who entered 
the grove to look upon its eternal trees. A 
measure of criticism descended upon the 
heads of the Welch heirs for the latter pro- 


cedure, but they had inherited the fine in- 
stinct of preservation and the wisdom of 
the high board fence and the entrance fee is 
apparent today in its full measure of value. 

This action on the part of the heirs kept 
out the trampling hordes who would have 
damaged not only the trees themselves, but 
most certainly the luxuriant ground cover 
that is one of the amazing beauties of this 
fine forest would have been destroyed utterly. 
Had the grove been left unfenced and open 
to all who came, vast havoc would have 
been the sad result, even conflagrations of 
undreamed magnitude. Thus it turned out to 
be that the ancient, moss-grown board fence 
of no especial beauty and so deeply resented 
proved worth its weight in gold, after all. 
In truth, the virgin undergrowth now existent 
in the Santa Cruz County Big Tree Grove 
today may be attributed solely and directly 
to the presence of that old board fence. Out- 
side the fence a ‘once luxuriant growth of 
fern, oxalis, and huckleberry is entirely lack- 
ing, trampled down through the years by 
countless feet of those eager enough to look 
upon the huge trees at close range yet un- 
willing to pay the small admittance fee into 
the priceless forest that is, today, in all its 
sheer beauty, open and free to the people for 
all time to come. 
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THE FORESTS OF BRITISH GUIANA 


(Continued from page 629) 


bait. Other sporting fish include lukanani— 
said to be the best fly fish in the country. 

The vicious perai, an outstanding example of 
piscatorial savagery, has been aptly, if inac- 
curately, described as “the freshwater shark.” 
This medium-sized fish will attack anything 
that lives and moves in the rivers. 

Though the forests contain no big game, 
as the expression is generally understood, 
there is a plentitude of wild things. The big 
cats include the jaguar, puma, ocelot or Labba 
tiger, long-tailed tiger-cat (Felis macrura), 
and the Hacka tiger (Herpailurus jaguarondi). 
The jaguar is sometimes encountered near 
civilized centers, especially if the beast has 
acquired a taste for cattle. Red deer and 
savannah deer frequent open country, while 
wood deer can be shot in the forest. 

The largest living rodent, capybara, or water 
hass (Hydrochaerus Capybara), is found in 
British Guiana. This strange beast looks ex- 
actly like a monster guinea-pig and, as its 
name implies, is at home in the water. The 
agouti (Dasyprocta aguti), another member of 
the guinea-pig family, is one of the wariest 
and most nervous of the innumerable forest 
creatures. The noise of its own spasmodic 
progress alarms it, and it is next to impossible 
for an inquisitive human, armed with gun or 
camera, to get near the fidgety animal. 


This article may fittingly close with some 
reference to the exaggerated tales published 
by many ill-informed writers. According to 
some, the British Guiana forest literally 
swarms with dangerous animals and reptiles. 
Snakes up to one hundred feet in length, ac- 
cording to the vividness of the particular 
wriier’s imagination, hang in loops and fes- 
toons from the branches of trees ready to 
drop on the unfortunate traveler beneath! 
Other explorers, with the same airy disregard 
for the truth, enlarge on strange fevers and 
deadly miasmas,—whatever those may be—ex- 
haled by steaming forest and fetid swamp. As 
fiction, of course, this sort of thing is all very 
well; as statements of fact they must be ac- 
cepted with the proverbial grain of salt. Savy- 
ages, wild animals and hardships did not pre- 
vent early pioneers in the United States from 
laying the foundations of one of the greatest 
countries of today. Because the need invari- 
ably produces the men, the day must surely 
dawn when the world turns its attention to the 
forests of British Guiana. Unlike the luckless 
Raleigh of Elizabethan days, the capitalist 
will not expect to find cities built of gold and 
gems jealously hidden by luxuriant vegetation. 
Nevertheless, a very real El] Dorado of Nature’s 
own making awaits him there. 


HUNTING WITH FEATHERED METEORS 


(Continued from page 645) 


ton-tail that had sought the only safe haven 
it knew. 

Comet clearly illustrated the fact that 
hawks learn quickly and take advantage of 
past experience when she adopted new 
methods of hunting to compensate for a 
tail of broken and damaged feathers. Finding 
that she could not follow her usual method 
of flying low to the ground and coming 
quickly behind her prey, using her tail as 
a brake, she devised a new method. The 
new plan was to swoop over the running rab- 
bit and drop like a stone straight down on 
it. To strike accurately in this manner was 
very difficult, and Comet generally hit the 
rear of the rabbit instead of its head. In 
such instances it was a case of the rabbit 
catching the hawk, for letting loose with all 
fours the rabbit gave the hawk some of its 
own medicine. 

It was not long before all Comet’s tail 
feathers were hopelessly broken, making it 
dificult for her to fly and almost impossible 
to stop or turn quickly. To remedy this we 
“imped” in a male Marsh hawk’s tail feath- 
ers, because no Cooper’s tail was available. 
This was done by inserting small needles in 
the old stubs, then fitting them into the new 
quills and smearing the union with glue. The 
improvised tail worked fine, and could scarce- 
ly be told from the original except for the 
color. This tail met the fate of the first, and 
during the hunting season Comet owned a 
crow’s and barred owl’s tail besides. The 
owl’s tail, being soft and flexible, would bend 
yet not break under rough treatment and 
worked the best. But it certainly made Com- 
et a sorry looking spectacle. 

Comet was naturally a fast flier, but with 
her feathers broken by trying to catch rab- 
bits in thick cover, she never was able to 
show her best speed on quail. In her whole 
flying career of one season she caught only 
three quail. 

Hawks do not confine their attacks to rab- 
bits or relatively harmless birds. They are 


essentially birds of prey and will attack one 
of their own kind as readily as any other. 
One day when Comet was perched high in an 
old maple tree near our home, and we were 
preparing to call her down, a friend came up 
with a male Cooper on his fist. Taking one 
hasty look, Comet dived straight for the un- 
suspecting hawk. We yelled but Comet’s tal- 
ons ripped a hole several inches long in sur 
friend’s heavy sweater as he turned his back 
to save the hawk. Comet banked and circled 
above us, hunting for the male Cooper which 
was quickly stuffed under the owner’s sweater. 

An incident which almost ended in a ca- 
tastrophe occurred when a female Cooper’s 
hawk and a male goshawk were flown some 
distance apart in the same field. The Cooper 
started from the far side of the field and un- 
knowingly headed for the goshawk perched 
high in a locust tree. The goshawk waited un- 
til the Cooper was almost directly below, then 
folding his wings, he made a lightning swoop 
which the Cooper barely dodged with a side 
slip. Followed closely by the goshawk, the 
Cooper dived into a grove of small locusts, 
where we found her flat on her back, stabbing 
viciously at the goshawk on top. 

Hawks are not unwilling captives. They 
can be held in captivity for years, but given 
freedom they will revert to their natural hunt- 
ing instinct and maintain themselves in the 
wilds. There is a satisfaction in turning a 
faithful hawk loose and at the same time a 
sense of great expectation in trying out and 
training new hawks. As a matter of fact, the 
thrill of discovering their powers of flight and 
observing their characteristics has led us to 
give the trained hawks their freedom after a 
season of hunting. This originated with Com- 
et, who was given her freedom and replaced 
by other but not better hawks. She was kept 
until nearly through her first moult before be- 
ing turned loose to depend on her own re- 
sourcefulness for her daily meals. Several 
weeks afterwards she was sighted and to all 
appearances was living up to her reputation as 
a huntress. 
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JA: Sa member of The American Forestry Association, 
you are privileged to make full use of the Association’s 
services. You will find that the services outlined below 
will save you time and money, give you helpful informa- 
tion, and more than repay you the cost of membership. 


1. AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE—sSent tc you every month, 


this unique periodical is your guide to greater use and enjoyment of 
outdoor America. By story and picture, it provides you with informa- 
tion that is highly authoritative and constructively entertaining—a maga- 
zine worth keeping permanently in the library for every member of the 
family. Used in schools throughout the country. 





2. DISCOUNT ON BOOKS—10°, or more discount is allowed you on books 
ree of practically every publisher and every subject when purchased through 

P=|- the Association. Books are recommended for your specific requirements. 

qj The savings from this service alone repays the cost of membership. 


3. FREE SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S FORESTER— 


to advise you in matters relating to trees and forests; what tree or shrub 
to plant, how to fertilize, how to prune; how to beautify your home 
grounds; how to treat and preserve wood; how to prevent decay and dam- 
age from insects, and similar questions will be answered free of charge 
through the office of the Association’s Forester. 


4. WASHINGTON INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE— free—to help you find the information you need re- 


lating to legislative and governmental activities, including thoroughly 
helpful reports for everyone interested in conservation. Also, “Forestry 
in Congress” reported monthly in AMERICAN Forests Magazine. 


5. FREE TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMATION— 


to save you time, effort and money. Information on fishing and hunt- 
ing; forest resorts and dude ranches; maps and road service. Aid in 
finding real values in sporting goods and travel equipment. This service 
is invaluable in aiding you to find reliable information. 











6. PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE AND COMPETITIONS— 


A special service to guide you to better outdoor photographs. Cash prizes 
and other awards are given to those whose work is outstanding in the 
Association’s yearly competitions. This service, without cost to you, 
also provides for the sale and exchange of photographs. 


7. TRIPS INTO THE FOREST WILDERNESS OF AMERICA 


—Members are eligible to ride into the nation’s remaining wilderness 
areas with the Association’s “Trail Riders of the National Forests” on an 
actual cost basis. Several trips every summer, perfectly organized and 
equipped, and accompanied by U. S. Forest Rangers. You will long 
remember and benefit by the healthful enjoyment of these trips. 








THESE services are for our members—to use as often as 
they wish. Please address all communications, including ap- 
plications for membership, to the Association’s headquarters 
in Washington. All inquiries receive prompt replies. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Helps to Bring These 
BENEFITS 


The work of The American For- 
estry Association is educational. The 
entire income from membership 
dues is spent to help the nation 
achieve lasting benefits, such as: 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by 
federal, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands 
valuable for timber, wildlife, protec- 
tion of streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and 
other forms of wildlife under sound 
game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 


Preservation of Wilderness for 
Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices 
by the forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially 
children in respect to conservation of 
our national resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need 
of the social development of the 
nation. 
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SIR GROUSE 
(Continued from page 632) 


when Lady Luck is either kind or unkind. 
They respect Sir Grouse and have for him 
an honest affection that cannot be alienated. 
Once in a while they foregather, either by 
design or accident. I’ve seen a match bridge 
game come to a complete standstill while four 
grouse hunters swapped tales and tall talk. 
And once a golf tournament was held up at 
the fifteenth hole because two grouse hunters 
started to talk shop. 

Theirs is a democratic cliche. They have 
one great thing in common and, if they love 
it enough, that is all they ask of a man. 
That’s why you frequently see business 
rivals contentedly hunting together. That’s 
why you'll see men of radically different 
religious beliefs happily working the same 
cover, or two men of different political fac- 
tions carefully and joyously working a brier 
patch or a point of woods. 

Possibly that’s why, when the snow is 
deep or when vegetation is covered with ice, 
you'll see some of them prowling through 
the woods with a bag of cracked corn on 
their backs. Every little way they cut a 
small trough of bark, fill it with the 
cracked corn and then, perhaps a half-mile 
further on, establish another cafeteria for 
Sir Grouse. Maybe that’s why they detest 
weasels and mink and red squirrels and all 
enemies of Sir Grouse and why they are 
so unrelenting in their fight to exterminate 
all of his wild foes. 

May he live forever! He is game, gallant, 
wise and daring, and if ever a bird deserved 
to survive against the surge of civilization 
it is Sir Grouse! 


Stream Management for Parks 


A policy of stream management, which 
stresses the importance of insuring protection 
to native species of fish in the National Parks 
and Monuments, has been announced by the 
National Park Service. 

Under the program streams will be restocked 
with native game fish, chiefly trout, and some 
species not native to the park streams will be 
introduced, as an experiment. Careful studies 
will be made before extensive fish planting is 
undertaken to insure the usage of the most 
desirable species. Regulations to control fish- 
ing will be based on the carrying capacity of 
the streams and the probable catch by sports- 
men. Only the surplus, or such numbers as 
can be replaced by available resources, will 
be removed. 


Tax Exemption Encourages Erosion 
Control in Wisconsin 


Farm woodlands and portions of regularly 
operated Wisconsin farms having a slope of 
more than thirty per cent may be exempted 
from taxation and the total assessment of the 
farm proportionately reduced in accordance 
with an Act recently passed by the State Leg- 
islature. The Act amends an earlier law 
providing tax exemption for woodlands from 
which grazing is excluded, and includes steep 
slopes of farms, providing the owner fences 
the land against grazing animals, protects it 
from fire, and makes reasonable efforts to re- 
forest the land or to establish grass or 
shrubs, such as will prevent erosion or exces- 
sive run-off. 

Lands exempted from taxation under this 
Act, while used primarily for forest produc- 
tion, will serve as wildlife refuges and will 
contribute largely to the wildlife population 
of the State. 
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Henry S. Curtis (Shall America Promote 
Travel?) is in charge of the Recreation Survey 
of Washtenaw County, Michigan, and is a lec- 
turer on recreation, child welfare, health edu- 
cation, and general topics. He was director of 
the playgrounds of New York City from 1898 
to 1901 and later traveled in Germany and 
England to study playgrounds. Dr. Curtis is 
the author of a number of books. 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
(“Preparedness” — Law 
of the Wild) is well 
known to readers of 
AMERICAN Forests. His 
articles and poems of 
the “low country” along 
the Atlantic Coast have 
given the American 
public a vivid picture 
of the real South. Mr. 
Rutledge is now living 
in Mercersburg, Penn- 
Archibald Rutledge sylvania. 

Harry Botsrorp (Sir Grouse, The Gallant) 
lives in Titusville, Pennsylvania, where he 
finds his chief interests in writing and outdoor 
life, especially fishing. Some day, he writes, 
he hopes to own comfortable and well stocked 
cabins on all streams and lakes in the United 
States and Canada where there is good fishing. 


K. H. Crecan (The Forests of British 
Guiana) is living in Georgetown, British 
Guiana, where he is in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana. He has contributed 
articles to numerous magazines, is fond of all 
outdoor sports, and is a firm believer in the 
future of his country with its immense but 
undeveloped natural resources. 


Cristet Hastines (The Forest of the Forty- 
Niner), a native of California, has written ex- 
tensively about the natural beauties of her 
State. 





Frank and John Craighead 


Frank and Joun Craicueap (Field and 
Forest For Boys and Girls—Hunting With 
Feathered Meteors) are twins who live in 
Washington, D. C. They have been Eagle 
Scouts for several years and are especially in- 
terested in photographing bird life and in 
training hawks. 


Joun Woops (He Makes the Trees Pay 
Their Way) is director of Forest Conservation 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. A forester of national and internation- 
al experience, Mr. Woods was for many years 
associated with the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany at Longview, Washington, where he was 
in charge of developing forestry in connection 
with its large timberland holdings. 

Miles 


Erte KaurrmMan (Three Hundred 


with the Trail Riders) is assistant editor of 
AMERICAN FOorEsTs. 
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Te. three tasks are big jobs for the 


| Forest Service. Twenty-four hours a 
day, every day in the year, the Forest 
Service is carrying out its program of 
the conservation of the nation’s forest 


wonderlands. »» For years Cletracs 


e Cletrac 35 and bulldozer building a trail 25 miles from 
nearest settlement in the National Forests of Washington. 


have been tools of the Forest Servic 
Working on the care of young trees¢ 
government nurseries, building road 
and fire trails, and actual fire figi 
ing, are all part of the daily worké 


the Cletracs in the Forestry Servic 
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